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German roads will get you 
there , and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills In the south via the 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn't take pot luck In 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 

Start in the south with 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tellofLandshut.a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach In 
the Odenwaid, with Its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with Its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1,000-year-old- 
Hanseatlc port of LGbeck. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
- from the Alps to the Baltic. 
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b Free Democrats have resigned from 
|Bonn coalition leaving the Chancel- 
l Helmut Schmidt, In charge of a ml- 
Kj government. The end came when 
(tu FDP ministers in the Cabinet, 
B-Dlelrich Genscher (Foreign Af- 
j], Count Otto Lumbsdorff (Econo- 
Affalrs), Gerhart Baum (Interior) 
IJottf Ertle (Agriculture) handed in 
ii notices. This now means that the 
wrtltve forces in tho Bundestag 
li now win the vote of no>confldcncc 
tat; Chancellor Schmidt by teaming 
ihthc53 FDP MPs on 1 October, 
hill elections have been set for 6 


li Federal Republic of Germany is 
wlhe brink of u third mujor epoch 
sitilory. 

h first lasted over 20 yeurs, during 

i Mho Christiun Oeinocruls held 
ylniBonn under Chancellor Kon- 
Uujauer, Ludwig Erhurd und Kurt 
SKiesingcr. 

f.wwnd, lusting ncurly 13 years, 
•an era of Social Dcmocrutio ralu 
l^iCJiancellor Willy Urundt and 
ini Schmidt. 

Wiincs now look liko being revor- 
•Theslgns arc that the C:hristian I)e« 
will return to power now the 
mcoolliion of Soeiul und ! ; reo l)e- 
W» has collapsed. 

firtt, chungo was not the catastro- 
jneny. people on the right of the 
ffal spectrum felt sure it was going 
ft. 

^ present change will not ho the 
f disaster many Social Uomocrats 
Jwto unionists feci sure it is going 
(nther. 

t would huvo been politically un- 
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years of the Federul Republic of Ger- 
many. 

Twice in its history there has been a 
major political take-off, and on both oc- 
casions it was well worth while. 

Immediately on being elected Kon- 
rad Adenauer in 1949 set about, despite 
his advanced age, tackling two major 
tasks with enormous verve. 

They were the post-war reconstruc- 
tion of Germany and its close integra- 
tion in the West. 

Twenty years later the Social Democ- 
rats under Willy Brandt tackled u fresh 
set of tasks with equal enthusiasm: 
coming to terms with the East and sett- 
ing up a welfare state. 

In both periods there wero instances 
of oncsidedness und exaggeration. It is 
part of the way u democratic change of 
government works to remedy such er- 
rors lutcr. 

The legacy a Christian Dcmocrutic- 
led Bonn government now looks likely 
to inherit from the SPD-FDP coalition 
is tougher thun what the Social Democ- 
rats took over iii 1969. 

In those days the economy was still 
in full swing nflcr » relatively harmless 
recession in the second hu|f of (he 60s. 
Unemployment was no problem ; nei- 
ther was the national debt. 1 

Now, government finances are 
weighed down by enormous accrued 
debts, unemployment has reached le- 
vels lust seen in the early 50s und the 
economy is gasping for breath. 

Above all, these problems are only 
partially home-grown. For the most purt 
the country is groaning under the bur- 
den of worldwide economic parulysis 
about which even u new Bonn govern- 
ment can do very little, und certainly 
nothing fundamental. 

There is a note of tragedy in that u 
Chancellor whom only root-and-branch 
opponents can accuse of lacking econo- 
mic and political understanding is likely' 
to be replaced in such a situation by a 
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the Christiun Democrats in 
OTjy, had, retained power, without: 

Hpfioii, as they have done in Italy. 

SUPS round the Social Democ- ; 

IfljP'ilot behave as though the end 
fcy^Q 'VQrld was nigh merely becau- 
Unable to govern the country 
as their counterparts in 
g^abietddp. 

W of government is part and , Ua i mu * 

democracy, and we have had CDU chalrman-^Helmu 
^•“ottoo many, in the first 33 Genscher ... coalition tai 
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A handshake, and the 8PD/FDP coalition cornea to an end after 13 yeara. President 
Kerl Caraten8 (centre) makes the separation official at a ceremony In Bonn with 
Chancellor Schmidt and Free Democrat chairman Hans-Dletrlcfi Genscher. 

(I'holorUpii) 

new Chancellor whom even his best 17 1 JnfA • 

friends would not claim to have the JLlvvllUIl Uillv s 

same qualities. • i • . . 

. It is only fair to suy that Helmut 

Schmidt has foundered not on his own Vl'ilviai p vim. 1 
inability but on that of the parties oh f j _ii _ 

which he, must rcjy for parliamentary OX lUKS 

support. 

Blame lies for tho most part with tho |7ederal elections arc (o be held ou d 
Sociu| Deniocruts, who iii d strange! Mur'd! nfext year. This, wnii one of 
flight of lirroguiico fdlt able to undenni- *|ie major points resolved' in tulk's' bet- 

nc their authority to govern and cupuci- ween the conservative Opposition and 

ly for cooperation with a coalition purt- the' Free Dfemocrats. 

ner by in-lighting und dissension. There were sharp differences of opi- ; 

Hut that is how power changes hands nion: the CSU leader nnd Bavarian Prc- 

in u democracy, und llicrc is no cause to ihicr, Frunz Josef Strauss, Wanted 1 to 

complain, that the change hus again go to the polls ns Boon as possible, pre- 

becn brought about by the smallest piir- ferably as soon as tho uo-cbn'fid6ncc 

ly in the Bundestag, Huns-Dietrich vole in the Bundestag Is over. ' 

Genscher’s Free Democrats. . ' Hoit Strauss 1ms 1 little sympathy with 

As long ati u clear two-party system is the 1 Free Democrats. He is confident the 
not brought into being by, sav, changes CDU/CS.U would get an absolute ma- 
in the electoral law; a small party of this jotity, in. which case it could ditch tho 
kind is bound to pWy fl’ key role. FDP;, 

In the current party-political system Blit' the SliadoW'l Chancellor and 
the' Free Democrats are in a position to. CDU leader, Helmut .Kohl, wu'nts to 

decide .who governs in Bonn, or at least keep tho Ftee Deih oCrats; regardlfeds 'or 

liavesbfdrbeinable.todbso. elections. , 

They have tested our. patience most He needs them, os' a counter to Herr, 
severely by waiting so long for taclidal Stfauss. If the conservatives ruled ato- 
reasons, but they 1 ne, his feftr 'is that it would be Sttabss 

have finolly arrived who would determine policy, 

i at the' right dec!-- TTic ffrte Demdc rats wanted to delay 

siori. ; As '- Iti 1966 elections 'to mustor support, ; a^d' kohl 

•ihey have resigned 1 -o^reejlt.' ' " " " " , 

from the govern-’ ‘ The danger of Such a late election’ W 

ment to bring atidut that Kohl may be forced, to go Into it on 

a change. 1 The lead-' a platform of ujipd^ular measures. ' . 

ing question" that 1 j. Not for notfung 'does tjcrhard. Stol- 

• lie's ■ ahead is wlie- ; tehberg, ., 1 'tbe | CDU ./ ' Premier ' t ot 

ther the new go- 1 Schleswig-Holstein, iavoii.r' swift deci- 

verhiiient in Bonn slops. He is thinking in , terms of the 

will appreciate the budget lie wpyid have to balance as Fi- 

tasks that ’ face it nance Minister... ', ' , ! 

and 'be equal to .Decisions will need lb be taken in 
them, - Once again ‘ tiriie to come into effect. , in the New 

there are two major Year. . ' , , 
issues: to get the : So. ap;R;qraeht mBy be ( reached fairly 

economy going fast on r a cbdlifion programme and on 

again without des- Cabinet posts. The only | controversial 

troying the : weifurfr top appointment is the Interior po.rtfo- 

s'ystem and to resto- Ho for Friedrich Zimmermanh of' the 

ro certainty about! CSUi ' ’ ' ' ’ 

Dietrich’ foreign • policy,' ; • -AchUh Meldiers 

(Photo; Sypn Simon) Continued OnpaflS 2 (Wnbdeutsche Allgemiitaij, 20 September 1982) 
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I s China going to turn its back on the 
West again? Could there be a rappro- 
chement between Peking and Moscow? 

These were two of the questions rai- 
sed in Saarbrtlcken where 42 China- 
watchers from 10 countries met on the 
eve of the Chinese Party congress in 
Peking. 

The debate was topical because of 
Chinese criticism of the United States 
in recent months, feelers between Rus- 
sia and China, and the clash over arms 
supplies to Taiwan. 

Robert A. Scaiapino of Berkeley, Ca- 
lifornia, has for many years been a 
member of the extended team of US 
Presidential advisers on Far Eastern af- 
fairs. He has seldom missed a Congres- 
sional hearing on the subject. 

Ho recalled in Saarbrtlcken that there 
had long been a debate in the US on 
whether China was a great power at alt, 
or at least a major factor in the interna- 
tional play of forces. 

The Issues raised included whether 
Washington ought to establish strategic 
ties with Peking and whether America 
had grounds for fearing it might 
“lose" China. . . 

Scaiapino gave short shrift to the new 
historical myth that Washington had 
missed in the late 40s its opportunity of 
persuading the Chinese Communists 
not to join forces with Moscow. 

President Nixon and Dr Kissinger 
had made contact with Peking to facili- 

Continued from page 1 
which has come to look shady in the 
light of devlntionlst trends In the SPD. 

The second task will be easier to per- 
form than the first. 

tn eoonomio and social affairs the 
SPD-FDP coalition was a kind of social 
Contract between trarje unions and em- 
'■pJoy'erS. aj JdAg as me rwo parties were 
able to reach agreement on compromi- 
ses social tension could be relied on not 
to get out of hpnd. 

Now the coalition haa broken up this! 
social contract has gone with.it for thq, 
time, being, with the, critical result that 
the trade unions will lend to be as 
bluntly opposed to the new government 
in Bonn as they arc to the employers. 

This is the main, reason why it would 
be so dangerous for the, probable part- 
ners in a new coalition, the Christian 
and Freq Dempcrats, fo appear to drag 
their feet on fresh elections. . ... 

It would be particqlarly dangerous 
for the Free Democrats, as only incon- 1 
troyertible proof, that .yoters are in fa- 
vour of political change, will put a dam- 
per oh trade union. tendencies. tp seek, 
confrontation. ., 

•It is essential for the country'^ well- 
being that a social 'divide does not arise, 
thajt. Communists and ofher extremists, 
would dearly like to capitalize ofl. ' .j .' 
..Konrad Adenauer managed to avert 
such a, divide in the great leap forward 
to the free market economy, and the 
Christian Democrats would do well, not 
to forget the lesson. 

The responsibility to bp assumed, by 
the sixth Bonn Chancellor will be heW 
yy. Helmut Kohl, the CDU leader, wi}!, 
not be able to bear It alprie. always as- 
suming he is elected. 

fn the 'country’s interest onb must! 
Wish him a strong and united cabinet 
who will tackle the issues farsightedly 
Add with the same enetgy as their pre- 
decessors in 1949 andT$69, 

. .There is no occasion for premature 
praise. We will see sdon enough whe- 
ther ' the Christiah pefoocrats have 
gained enough energy and new Ideas in 
13 years in opposition to bp equal to the 
tas ^’ Wolfgang Wagner \ 

{Hsnnqvmcfie Allgemdn* 18 September 1982) 


■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Playing the China card : 
the questions behind it 

Leading China-watchers from all over the world met In Saarbrticken for a conference 
hosted by Professor Jdrgen Domes of Saarbrtlcken University. It was also sponsored by 
research units at the University of California, Berkeley, the University of Kent In Can- 
terbury, England, and the Asia and the World Institute in Talpeh. 

tate the withdrawal from Vietnam, to to give in, as clearly evidenced by tho 
contribute toward stability in Asia, to communique, was not the handiwork of 
have a better starting point for negotia- State Department doves, 
tions with Moscow and to ensure that It bore the hallmark of the Pentagon, 
the Sino-Soviet alliance was not react!- and even more so that of President Rea- 
vated. gan’s White JJpuse advisers. 

■ Since the Carter administration a The ‘‘loss’’ of Peking would have cost 
strategic link had been advocated on the US administration dearly on the 
the ground that it was the only way to home front, Chalmers Johnson noted, 
counteract growing Soviet expansio- pointing out the miscalculation Dr Kis- 
nisro. If America and China were to singer had made. 

join forces they could exert pressure on He had sought to make use of the 
Russia. Sino-Soviet conflict by cabinet dlplo- 

Critlcs objected that relations with macy, but the rapprochement with Chi- 
the Soviet Union would be subjected to na had fired the imagination of the 
unnecessary strain and that China American public, 
would do no more to contain the Soviet China so fascinated the US public 
threat than it was already doing in its that the American government had 
own Interest. found Itself a captive of its own policy. 

America must also pay heed to Its al- A historic review showed how often 
lies in Asia, They were mainly afraid of Peking had switched course in foreign 
,an increase in Chinese military strength policy. It might be fine-spun tactics, 
that, might not threaten Moscow but said Lucian W, Pye of Massachusetts; it 
would be a threat to China’s Asian might also be a matter of clumsy, Inex- 
neighbours. plicable mistakes. 

The policy of the Reagan admlnistra- Why had Peking made such play with 
tion, he said, had now led to a weaken- the Taiwan issue? Was a power struggle 
ing of the UJS position. Washington had in progress? Was the aim, ps Wang Chl- 
prevlously taken a middle-of-the-road wu of Talpeh suspected, to divert atten- 
line arid been Canvassed for support by tion from domestio difficulties? 
both Moscow and Peking. ' Would Teng's position haye been in 

By opting for a clash with' the Soviet jeopardy If Washington had not dim- 

Union, America had abandoned this bed down? Or were fears of this kind 

middle-of-the-road position and there merely subtiely suggested by Peking? 
wero now panic-stricken fears it might Taiwan is .unquestionably a genuine 
card - ’ ' problem for.tho Communists. The mcro 

This fear had been exploited by Ppk- existence of the prosperous island Is a 

mg to exert pressure on Washington thorn in their flesh, 
oygr Taiwan. There is also the generation problem. 

Chalmers Johnson, of Berkeley, and This may well be the last opportunity of 
June Dreyer-Teufel, of Miami, Florida, coming to terms with Kuomintang 
confirmed that the US decision largely rivals of yesteryear. 


T hose partly to blame and Indirectly 
responsible . for the mapsacre of 
Palestinian civilians in Beirut art being 
sought, rather than those who actually! 
squeezed the triggers. 

. This, seems to be the right since die 
bloodshed was .obviously Intended as 
retaliation for the murder of Lebanese 
President-elect Beshlr Gemayel, . * ' 

. Given conditions in, Lebanon, this ex- 
planation^ self-evident. But who in the 
itiferup that , is Beirut would have been 
able, jo prevent, this tragedy. 

Who ought to have ensured there was 
a copling-off period, to have apprecia- 
ted who was put for, whose blood? 
■.There are , good . reasons for looking 
first, in Israel's direction, It exercises 
military .power between Israel’s nor- 
thern border and Beirut and thus shares 
responsibility, . 

■ Israel is. partly responsible for the 
wild desire for bloodshed felt by Lebg- 
nese who haye suffered for years at the 
hands of the PLO. and Wert . Waiting to 
gqt their own, back. , 

..The Israeli . government in Jerusalem 
and field commanders in UbAnoii mbst 
haye realised , that, the night of long kni- 
ves . was. at hand and ought to have' 
taken suitable. precautions^. ' • 

Israel , js naturally . 'only partly . to 
bjurne but ,M r Begin must realist that ' 
his.govfrtment was, bound tQibje alloc*. 


Pi!* •" 



Responsibility 
for massacre 
in Beirut 

ted Its share of the guilt all over the 
world, ' 

But It bears neither all nor most of 
the blame for the bloodshed. The most 
fateful factor was that the role of the In- 
ternational force to supervise the with- 
drawal of Palestinians under arms was 
so narrowly defined. 

The 800 American, 800 French and 
500-odd Italian troops, a force of well 
over 2,000 men, merely took oare to en- 
sure, arguably too much care, that PLO 
forces withdrew from Beirut. 1 
• Yasser Arafat's men Were well and 
truly beaten, deservedly so, and the In- 
ternational force supervised their de- 
parture on board fine ships to the ac- 
companiment of worldwide TV covera- 
ge •. 

; It failed to make sure, that Palestl- 1 
riians who were much more deserving, 
of .sympathy , and protection, the unar- 
med Palestinians, Weresafe. 

I Governments ordered the US, French 
and Italian troops -home without delay; 
even sooner than agreed.. • t. 

'• ,n Vi 
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neration, and certainly not bJT 

-Vhat happened en route to 

Scaiapino that Mr Reagan had a A 

the coalition break-up 

Peking was bound to fear that i.l R” 


w DC given a neanng ny the yoiW ■ ’ ■ 

neration, and certainly not bvT 

„ yhat happen 

Scaiapino that Mr Reagan had a A 

election campaign promises. P "1 the coalitic 

Peking was bound to fear that At : 

ca might upgrade li. to T / „ |ion 5topped fllnc . 

Wa;L“^. r ° U8ht PreS!Urt ^ r d ** 

jut was not known publicly. 
JJaMSrSSS ^beginning of^ tho «nd y 

conSn”. ZZ Dtmocrats io state clearly 

. fa they wanted to stay In the coa- 


conccssions. 

In tho process, said Parris Om 

Pennsylvania, China played its R . , - 4 . CT>ri . . 

cud, it the chairman of the FDP and de- 

„ ' . . . . . . Chancellor, Hans-Dietrich Gens- 

But Peking had no Intention oft] * cd t0 commit himaeir. 
doning its opening to the W«u • wusculu 
would have had stupendous ecoa Oh veiy evasion was an answer in 
consequences, Professor Kraus of f.0* c ® ier wante d u change, but 
chum pointed out. jot then, and under no circumstan- 

China’s security Interests like™ ^ want it at the price of having 
d out a break with the W«t tolt . tha . t tho FDP had t0 be saved 
roat posed by the Soviet Unloi tItmction, 
isted, when all was said anddoa h°lher event on the same day that 
The need for security had pro™ » the suspension of government 
ao to try and talk with the United tws when Economic Affairs Mi- 
i. Giaubltz, of Munich, drew attns 9 Count LambsdoriT presented 
the link between the Ussuri iadd Qran “ Hor w,lh a P a P er ahar 5 ly 
id the Soviet invasion of Czechs ^^8 the agreed SPD-FDP fis- 
a | n |95g policy. SPD Chairman Willy Brandt 

Scaiapino conceded that PeBai d “ UmbsdorlT 10 resi 8 n ' 

) longer afraid of a direct Rusihi ten demanded thnt he be fired 
ck. A relaxation of tension Intfsi itht Arid the Chancellor said of his 


led out a break with the West 1 
threat posed by the Soviet Union 
existed, when all was said and dm 

The need for security had proup 
Mao to try and talk with the United) 
tea. Giaubltz, of Munich, drew attna 
to the link between the Ussuri iart 
and the Soviet invasion of Czechodn 
kia in 1968. 

Scaiapino conceded that Pekbji 
no longer afraid of a direct Russhi 
tack. A relaxation of tension In Uni 
Moscow was possible and wooldp 
de room to manoeuvre in ties v 
Washington. 

It was widely agreed in Ssadufti 
that in the medium term Pek)t|» 
be expected to pursue the foilor 
course In foreign policy: .. 

• Strategic ties with the V/eUod 
ned with political detachment lfi» 


minister that he knew nothing about 
economics. 

The Chancellor had put a sudden end 
to the ailing coalition. He did so by 
making a public statement and Without 
referring to any specific instrument pro- 
vided by the Constitution. 

Since Helmut Schmidt knew that the 
opposition was planning to topple him 
at the end of November, he had no 
choice but to seize the initiative and put 
an end to the spectacle of a coalition . in 
the process of disintegration. 

This could only be done by clearly 
stating that the coalition was at an end, 
that he no longer had a majority behind 
him and that he therefore wanted new 
elections . . • . . ... 

CDU/CSU politicians have often 
enough said that they consider 1 new 
elections the cleanest solution. They 
also stand an excellent chance at the 
moment of emerging as the winners. ’ 

Schmidt, on the other hand, knows 
that the SPD cannot count on ihany vo- 
tes at the moment — neither in the state 
elections in Hesse this month nor in a 
national poll. 


to CDU/CSU is in on the thresh- • # 

'pinned* on Conservatives. 

he of government. AAnifl 

fkaaion expects a government that COUlu 111. 

ikadand givo confidence. But the 7 ■ • 'l l ’ 

te of this government is no guarun- ‘flip frirPCnOln 

Ml new one will be any better. HHVMi vim 

.irSS When asked about this one isolated 

d office If tLv Hnn*l nrt dlffe P oInt of lho con8erva fi vo programme, 
z? UJto* don «ct dlffe- ' h jor CDU/CSU politicians on- 

day " — — 

W«e the CDU/CSU has been The truth is that the conservatives 
li poor figure on the Opposition have no economic and social program- 
k It can claim no credit Tor me with which to enter into coalition, 
Mown the coalition. Thnt credit tolks with the FDP. 

9 lo the SPD and tho FDP them- All the conservatives have to offer so 
y far is the general statement that the 

( question now is: what will the public will have to put up with "sweat 
!*9U do In power that will be dif- and belt-tightening." 

■M, better 7 la some ways, the Chancellor Schmidt was unable to 
wetlvM lopk belter than the SPD. convert this essentially correct state- 
there Is none of the m ent that was coined by him into a vla- 
fcous factionalism. . blp government programme, 

pother, they want power badly Helmut ^ tMnk that he can 

Wof lL n tllC SPD 10 do it with one hand tied behind his 

much ^Thl conservatives not only have a 

^ trsxzsriiSFJSi % 

* «mpri« ' ’ a ,0 p"a.fo" elr >« d ' rehi P ot H °' mUt KoW ' , 
^design is still to be discovered. He is now unopposed as Chancellor 

sssks- - — * 

!, he dl , lerama 9 Many top CPU men .rrtlle at Kohl 
l 1° P , r.The with clenched teeth. They . hudder at , 

tesssras* ;& ^ 8 '**■ 

' .... - The tna-of^r’dver the 1 conservative 

S sa-ts - - t ssasi*r “• 

1 8,1 subs,dies by nve pcr -j ^ burden of thelmahy years they 


Washington and propaganda forfetanew one will be any better. 

Tlilrd World. k Mnscrvatives arc deceiving 

• Con inuallon of ^the opening ^ if lh thjnk |h havo 

Westln iheeconomicsertor. rioflke. If they don’t net diffe- 

• A slight relaxation of tOMtotto j, frQrn thfiJr opposUion daySf 

lations with Moscow. khopcwlll quickly vanish. 

lho CDU/CSU has been 
ftir Deutachmnd. to Lpmbtfti J»JH>or figure on the Opposition 
U can claim no credit Tor 
ii - ■ ■ 11 1 “ ■ * "** FRdpwn the coalition. Thnt credit 

The common motive of thiW VIotho SPD and tho PDP thorn- 
governments concerned, goveroaj 

responsible for a joint failure, wu( * question now is: what will the 
deplorable fear of being decried Mf< fCSU do in power that will be dif- 
comen, imperialista or colonialuta. H pnd better? la some ways, the 
. Theso were accusations that 0 ^ves lopk belter than tho SPD. 
well have been made by sympia® 1 . start, there is none of the 
with the PLO or by news agenda «fou factionalism. . 

the Communist states. . J another, they, want power badly 

But there are situations w JJ Jwny in the SPD will be glad to 
nothing is more badly nC ® ( * e “/ ll, ( “Wt* .■ 
stoul-hearied police officer who hton«rvatlves are much less dlsu- 


The fact that he nevertheless agrees 
with SPD Chairman Willy Brandt that 
elections should be held now is due to 
the realisation that the SPD must close 
ranks again in the opposition. 

Even at the cost of being stripped of 
power, there is growing approval 
among SPD ranks in Bonn of a change 
of roles if the voters want it. 

The CDU/CSU will have to state 
clearly whether they think they must go 
so far in coddling the future coalition 
partner FDP as to reject new national 
elections at this stage. 

The CDU/CSU and the SPD. have 
some common interest in a pre-national 
elections phase: to ensure that the FDP 
is not voted into the Bundestag. 

■ To be 1 consistent, the Chancellor 
would have to drop the reasons he gaVe 
for new elections ih the Bundestag de- 
bate on 9 September. He said that new 
elections should be held so that the 
CDU/CSU and FDP MPs who want a 
new. Chancellor should have a mandate 
from the people to elect one. 

Schmidt’s demand was bound to 
make a new coalition close ranks; He 
ignored the fact' that no such mandatb 
existed in 1966 when CDU/CSU and 
SPD brought aboiit a change' of govern- 
ment in the midst of a legislative period. 

In fact, even the Constitution does 
not call for sucli a mandate. Instead, It 
allows a change 'of government without 
new elections. ' 1 ; 

Rudolf Sttauch 

' (Hannovenche Allgemetne, 17 September 1982) 
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Such vital: issues as security 


*amca«theSPD. 

JjEtScbmidt did not know how to 
JJ* hin Belf from the dilemma of 
la. T^S- He had to plug a new 
in the budget, but the 
III 8 flnd parts of his own party 
5 jv^n prepared to agree to the 
measures that had already 


|j- an. TTIini Will lll« vw..- 

■^^9? Their answers so far are 

te preaches an across-the- 
, 1 :of *H subsidies by five per 


■•• . i / ’ 

spent in the Opposition is still weighing 
the conservatives down. The course 
they took was exactly the opposite or 
that which lies behind the SPD: The 
SPP was united in Opposition. Its Go- 
desberg Programme (Without : which it 
would never have got into power) was a 
demonstration of solidarity and party 
discipline. • i. .« 

The Social Democrats’ decline did 
not set in until they became a govern- 
ment party. Now, the SPD is groaning 
under the impact of factionalism and 
political rivalry.' • 

With the conservatives, it was the 
other way round. Their decline started 
with the loss of power. 

• ,:Jn their. 13 ;yeare in Opposition, ;they 
failed to build the Image of a party pull- 
ing in .the same direction, i ■ -i 

* Rainer * BarzeTs abortiVe ‘attempt to 
topple tho Chancellor, the intenial par- 
ty squabbles oVer the East 1 Bloc Trea- 
ties, StraussV threat’ to establish a 
fourth party; the CSU’8 "Kreuth DtSdtj- 
ration of Wa^'oh the CDU; the debili- 
tating fight against 1 Kohl's nomination 
as the chancellorship' candidate three 
years , ago from which CSU .Chairman 
jFranzdosef Straws emerged Jhe. winner 
— all these were. -milestones, along -.a 
roqd fiiaj ljpst cpnservatiye*’ loss of 
^inity, Ideas and. profile. : , 

v bf these years ‘cah fetill 1 be 

felt: 'The C6U/CSU‘ havd'So fh H dbtt 
little’to'diapel doubts a i to their leader- 
ship qualities;" ,i ' ' ; 

' Tlio'Ho^ 1 thaV'j? plnpe^ on 'ilieir ! 
suming gdvertment responsibility m 
Bonh 1 ddei 1 'riOF test 1 On* thcM having a 
bbhvinclng tiUbrttatlve ptogratrinle, pre* 
sttnied whHe’iri'the t/pposltiop. The cod'- 
servatives’ : capital cOnsiSti’ 6f the wea.kj- 
nesses, the mistakes and the Inflexibility 
of the othert. Btrt tho moment ithbre- has 
been a change of governifaent; this Oapi- 
tal wi If be worthless.* 11 > ■■■'■«'■ !f '■ 

: 1 -»i u •!«. • m » »: ; Bertid Nellcsshto * 
■ 5 (H a nHoVertchd Al igwietne.' f I Stpteniber 1982): 


Mid-term polls 
subject to 
strict rules 

N early half the Germans question- 
ed in a poll this month want a 
sttap general election, according to 
the Infas poll organisation. 

• It reported LhaL 48 per cent were in 
favour and only 29 per cent against. 1 ■• 
But holding elections in mid-term 
is easier said than done. Basic Law, 
the 1949 Bonn constitution, lays 
down only two options. 

First, in Article 68 the President is 
empowered to dissolve the Bundes- 
tag within 21 days at (lie Chancel- 
lor’s request if the Chancellor tables 
a confidence motion and fails to 
gain an absolute majority. 

The right to dissolve the Bonn 
parliament no longer applies when 
the Bundestag votes by an absolute 
majority of 249 “ayes” for ati alter- 
native Chancellor. ' *! • |! * 

This provision requires the outgo- - 
ing Chancellor to grasp the initiative 
after losing a vote of confidence. If 
he does not advise the President to 
dissolve the Bundestag the President 
cannot do so by himself. 

If the= Bundestag is dissolved, 
fresh elections must be held within 
■60 days. • • 1 

1 Second, the President may dissoU 
ve the Bundestag; but only if U ’ 
Chancellor is elected by other than ' 
ah absolute majority of votes; 

This extremely complex process is 
outlined in Article 63, which stipulai" 

’ tea that the candidate proposed by 
the President la elected Chancellor if' 
he enjoys the support of a ' majority ' 
In the Bundestag. ’ '' 

If he fails to command- a majority • 
the Bundestag itself may Vote a can- 
didate Into office within 14 days by 1 
an absolute majority. 

• If a vote is not held during this 
period a fresh- vote must be held im- 
mediately; with the candidate who 
receives the most votes being elec- 
ted. 

If the candidate elected Is voted in 
•by- an absolute majority ' the Presi- 
dent must induct him as Chancellor 
within 7 days. 1 : 

: ' If he is elected by a simple- major!- * 
ty the Presideht hhs a choice.' He can 
either'' Induct him' or dissolve the' 
Bundestag. ** ’ h . ’’ 

■ : iMid-term elections have only been 
held once, in 1972 ' when ' Willy 
Brthdt tabled i tnotioA of confiden- 
ce he made sure bf losirig iA otdei 1 tb 
’bold fresh 1 election si ” 

< ;i Helmut Schmidt likewise suggea-" 
ted to the Bundestag on '17 Septem- J 
ber that fresh eiectioHs be held Via 1 'a 
■ vote of Confidence; ! ; ' * '• 1 

But he laid dbwn a elefir -fcondl* ' 
'tfdn. ’The CDU/CSU 'miist cledrly 
'Undertake nbt to tYy to galrt poWdf ih | 
the meantime by- holding a Vdrt bf 
'cortstriictrve Ab J coni1det1cd : ln 'feccbi-- ' 
dahee ‘with the' provision* bf Article ■ 
67 . f? !-■; l! • • 

- lf'a vote were' 'held' along these 
■liheis, with tHe choice being' between' 1 
Helmut Schmidt and Helmut Kohl, ’ 
'and Dr Kohl polled 249 -v6tea ; dr 
more, he Wdhld be’ Chancellor ' ih 
Herr Schmidt’s place without' '‘imy'’ 
deed for elections. : ' ,r 1 ' rl f ’ [ 

' ;• Hert Schmidt Would like tb ( see ! ' 
elections held at the'ehd of NbvCm-' 
be'r. ,; ■*’■■■ ’ ■ l ' ' l { -‘ I!l M "-‘ 

1 (HBitibutgir Ahenrib^att, 18 September 1982) 
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Campaign to standardise European 
arms production, export policies 


T he EuroparLi ament wants to forge a 
common EEC armaments policy 
before the end of the year. 

The Euro-MPs are not looking for to- 
tal standardisation but for efficient and 
competitive production, a common 
stand towards the United States and 
common criteria for exports. 

British Euro-MP Adam Fergusson 

Ministry tries 
to keep lid 
on costs 

T he Defence Ministry is trying to In- 
troduce tighter controls over spend- 
ing. Defence Minister Hans Apel has 
appointed Bn official controller. 

One reason for this step is the Torna- 
do fighter aircraft, the rocketing costs 
.of which have caused a long debate. . 

The first controller is to be Dr Hein- 
rich Padberg, t|re present armaments di- 
rector at the Defence Ministry. 

. This is something of a surprise be? 

| cause, as the former budget director, he 
must have been at least partly responsi- 
ble for errors involving the cost of the 
Tornado. .. .. 

| A management consultant called in 

for advice, Manfred Emcke, envisages 
the .controller not as nn auditor but as a 
managerial navigator" and “the econo? 

■ into conscience -of his superior." ■ ' 

■ Tnc controller would bo involved in 
.planning, guiding, supervising, helping 

jflnd managing. 

t Emcke and the management, consul- 
tancy firm McKinsey, who prepared a 
study, found, among other things, that 
some 200 staff members of the Minis- 
try’s Armaments Department are 
"practically redundant" because the Fe- 
deral Office for Military Affairs and 
Procurement in Koblenz could easily 
dp .their work as. well. ; 

The .Gepard.tpnk was delivered with- 
out the necessary . logistical provi- 
sions, causing additional costs, of 
DM 1 50m. For the Leopard tank, this fit 
gure, is . DM3 5m and for the Roland 
antiaircraft system it, it DM 1 20m — all 
for the same reason. 

; . Another. DM^bn could be saved by 

weeding out - unnecessary stock, and 
DM Mm could be saved by streamlining 
stock ■, keeping procedures. .... , . 1 
It has turned out that of the DM |?bri 
Byndeswchr (lock, only DM2bn w.orth 
a year, is used. ... . ‘ 

i ,2n the light of all this, it is. not sur- 
prising that Bmcke; ..speaks of 
“antediluylau methods." . .. 

: The study glso criticises, the, fact that 
the. army, airforce and navy have tradi- 
tionally. been allocated specific. quotas' 
of the defence budget (i.e. 50, 30 end 20! 
per cent respectively) instead of getting 
the money needed. 

The controller; will bp assisted by sec-! 
tor controllers ; for. each branch of the, 
prm.ed forces. : . ,■ j 

: : The .controller will be a member, of- 
|he Ministry's top, executive body, the 
/Coffegiuiq, . ... , 

. It has not yet been decided how to di-| 
vide the authorities of the inspector-ge- 
neral and the controller. fiu( experts are 
confident that there will be no friction, i 
M#iw-Peter Ftofa ; 
(Sfunganer Naehricfitcn, 7 September 1982) 


has now presented a report calling on 
the EEC Commission to work out com- 
mon criteria for the arms procurement 
programmes of the individual member 
states. 

The Commission is also called upon 
to establish types of technologies that 
should be developed a) in Europe and 
b) in cooperation with the USA. 

Mr Fergusson called on the Council 
of Ministers to: 

1: Establish a European Analysis 
Bureau for Defence Issues that could be 
an offshoot of the Independent Euro- 
pean Programme Group (IEPG). The 
IEPG now already serves the Nato part- 
ners as an instrument in achieving pro- 
gress in cooperative arms procurement. 

The bureau is intended as a clearing 
house and an agency to provide infor- 
mation on armaments requirements and 
common production facilities. 

2: Replace bilateral agreements with 
agreements between the Community as 
a whole and the USA and Canada. 

3; Develop bilateral production pro- 
grammes that would enable European 
groups of companies to carry out pro- 
jects developed in the USA and vice 
versa. 

4: Try and arrive ut an agreement 
with the USA on "families of 
weapons" within whioh Europeans and 
Americans would develop differing ele- 
ments. 

FergUsson's proposals revert tb ambi- 
tious plans dating? babk to the 1970s. 
These plans were promoted primarily 
by the German Christian Democrat 
Egon Klepsch. 

The idea is based on the commitment 


provided for in the Treaty pf Romo to 
develop a common industrial policy for 
the EEC. The Christian Democrats and 
the Conservatives in the European Par- 
liament hold that this cannot be imple- 
mented without the inclusion of arma- 
ments policy. 

Even the 1978 Klepsch Report called 
for a common arms procurement policy 
for financial, military and political rea- 
sons. 

Financial reasons because Cost reduc- 
tion cati only be achieved through coo- 
peration: military reasons because the 
equipment of Nato partners should be 
compatible if not identical; and politi- 
cal reasons because the maintenance of 
an efficient European arms industry is 
an important precondition for Europe’s 
freedom. : . . . 

Another major reason for the initia- 
tives put forward since the 1970s has to 
do with relations between the Commu- 
nity and the USA. - . 

As far back as five years ago, there 
wer? critics who deplored the fact that 
the European-American arms trade was 
strictly one-way: ten to one in favour of 
America. 

As Fergusson puts it: "The Commu- 
nity's trade is increasingly threatened 
by the protectionist policy of the US 
Administration.” 

The Klepsoh Report called for the es- 
tablishment of a “European Armaments 
Agency” (a proposal backed by Leo 
Tindemans) and urged the EEC Com- 
mission to draft a "European action 
programme for the development and 
manufacture of conventional 
armaments." 


German general in running 
for top Nato post 


T he Bonn government would like the 
Inspector-general of the Bundes- 
wehr, General Jflrgen Brandt, appoin- 
ted chairman of Naio’s military, com- 
mittee (MC). ' 

Things almost went wrong last May 
when ; the post was about to gp to a 
Dutch general. But Bonn urged that a 
decision be postponed until this month 
because there would.then be an additio- 
nal Nato m ember*. Spain. ... . 

‘ Insiders are not quite agreed on whe- 
ther this is really the highest Nato 'post 
generate can achieve. > « . 

Lifcfc Nato’s comtnaitder-iri-chlef Eu- 
rope (SACEUR), who Is always 1 ah 
American, the chairman, of. the. military 
committee must be q four-ftar general. 

; The post te, therefore particularly at- 
tractive to small nations. In military 
terms, that have difficulty finding a sui- 
table po?t for a fpur-sttfr general! ’ r 

This applies tQ the current Canadian 
chairman, of the .committee, Admiral 
Robert Fails. It also applied to Nor- 
way’s General Zeiher Guqderaen before 
him.: . 

While the role of SACEUR Is to, de- 
fend Western Europe with alLavallable 
means in times of crisis or war, the role 
of the committee is to reconcile the US 
general’s military needs with the fman- 



Qenaril JUrgen Brandt , , , need Iv foi 
•oldler-dlplomat. ' (Photo: Sven Sinn 

ejal possibilities of the participating n 
tlonal forces. 1 

■As. a result, the chairman must 
even more so than the; copimander-j 
chjpf of Nato — be a soldier-diplomat 

Bonn's wish once again to have 
German at the head of the committee 
post held earlier by General Steinhc 
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Neither of the two demand: 
realised. Instead, the ComntisZ 
seated a sceptical report by the & 
of the Aberdeen Centre for Dfa 
sues, David Greenwood. m 

Though Greenwood approved cf 
ser cooperation in the Jirmamm, 
tor, he held that the individual 
ments of the Community were not 
pared to equip a "supranational { 
ternntiOnal agency with genuine n 
rity that would enable it fa 
managment functions f or 
requirements.” 

Besides, Greenwood docs not* 
der the IEPO an effective inslru* 
cooperation. 

Fergusson rejects this negatives 
me ut, pointing to common aim 

developments and project plm 
originated in the IEPG. 

He is now trying to revive then 
project of a European armemciitii 
cy with German support. 

He hopes to get the backing A 
current speaker of the Europailu 
the Dutch Socialist Piet Dankeit, 1 
should be acceptable even lotheE 
parliament's left wing. 

In (977, Dankert told a mectlof 
the Western European Union*.! 
committee is firmly convinced ill 
European Nato countries can joi 
create an armaments market than 
be large enough for an economic^ 
output and would not depend «| 
ports to the Third World." * J 

It would indeed be an ideal sdU 
if a common European arms p 
could make Europe's armamwtiid 
try independent of Third WoiMi 
ports. 

Ulrich It 

(Die Wott,9S«ptt«tol 


labour 


Another blow for 
equal pay 



and, before him, by Oeneral Hewh 
has to do with the "(generilf) 
Wars” that the Bonn Defence Mid 
and Nato have wuged for years. 

Even In the second half of the H 
the BUndcswehr occupied coiuldtri 
fewer generals' posts within Nalo 1 
suy, Britain, which Is roughly*? 
important militarily. 

This disproportion dates bad b 
early years of Nato when Britain, 
stered by its World War II victory.: 
plied generals although It hw 
troops while the Gentians kept * 
profile for psychological rcasMJ 
because they still 1 had to caicai 
terms of training and masteiy® 
English language. * ' j 
Germany’s most spectaculiMJJ 
in the Star Wars was when ufgw W 
then commander-in-chief, 
Alexander Haig, a 1 second /*j 
SACEUR post was created for 
mans (next to the traditional Britu* 
puty). 

. The diplomatically and IWJ] 
gifted General Qecd 'SchraiW 
ideally suited for this post. ■■ : J 
But Schmflckle’s succession * 
some problems for the Bonn ,, 
Ministry. Germany’s Admits 
Luther was! ftilly qualified but^ 
German officers at SHAPE ftp 
him as a good man in the wrong PJ 
Luther's successor, General , 
Kiessling, is now recaps™ 
ground lost by the admiral^ ^ 

(Frankfurter Rundschw. 13 Sepi***' 


!f/omen at a Nuremberg paper fnc- 
n ( 0 ry owned by the Quelle mail or- 
Lgnsnust be paid the Bame bonuses 
hfaelr male colleagues, a court has ru- 

Ifywever the Federal Labour Court 
1 find has decided to allow the La- 
Court in DQBsoldorf to decide 
idler the bonus is legal, 
tyecase is the second of two big re- 
H accesses in a 100-year campaign 
itqusl pay. 

Aycarago women chanted "We have 
g today. No one can push . us 
Md,” after a three-year legal vyran- 
i really ended in their favour when 
i suae court in Kassel ruled in favour 
|qi] pay for women at the Heinze 
oto-processing laboratory in Gelsen- 
rben. 

Before that case reached the court, 
q were given a supporting petition of 
0X) signatures and the women's 
ipzine, Brigitte < t named them Women 
it Year. 

Here was no chanting, no tears of 
jud no TV cameras this time. The 
£dtdanz women, so called after the 
■ly that owns Quelle, learned of the 
jys decision only after a three- 
Nth cooling-off period. 

Although It is only a partial success, 
t Kissel judges have now made or 
wio employers that it is up to them 
ipfrethat paying women less Is be- 
at of i difference in work performed 
rfwA because of sex. 

Ike trade unions now hope that the 
« court decisions will prompt more 
■to workers to take their equal pay 
du lo court. 

ted the women seem to be doing 
Mly that. A group of electrienl coil 
ton from Witten successfully fought 

Vraan workers are more involved 
Jn corhmerce and industry than 
pinywhere else, says the Institu- 
rihe German Economy. . 
ah Is because of the German system 
wbtstimmung (co-determination) 
^ wdrks councils and represents- 
>tec6mpafiy boards. 

Ihe Institute has issued the results of 
JMy which says that the Federal Re- 
« of Germany, the Benelux coun- 
JwWa and France all havo man- 
«y works councils. 

h Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Brt- 
Jheland, Switzerland and Italy, co- 
*rinstion> forms part of collective 
W deals,:: 

J* Italian co-determination Is based 
framework law and on colleo- 
’Wning deals. 

Oermsny, Austria, Switzerland, 
Maly, works council* and 
Jraalrmeh must consists entirely of 

Prance, the owner of a company Is 
JT’wfly also the chklrman of the 
^council ' , . . 

Sweden^ only two-thirds of the 
JjWjuneil' members are staff repre* 

other European countries,' the 
are made up of an equal 
repreifcntatlveR of labour and 
relent. The chairmanship ro*ta 
?“toigem e nL • • , 
t ^ Buropean. countries, Includ- 
J^Jany, staff representatives are 

the staff, . . • • . 
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their case before a 
labour court in 
Hamm. They said 
that, unlike their 
male fellow wor- 
kers, they were paid 
the rate for 
“low physical 
strain" work. Al- 
though, as far back 

as 1955, the Federal V for vlotory . . . Sohlckedanz Women outside the Federal La- 
Labour Court ruled hour Court In Kaseel. (Photo: dpa) 

that lower rates of pay for women are it difficult to compare the work of men 


not allowed, there is still a long way to 
go before equal pay becomes reality. 

Many companies still pay different 
wages to men and women. 

Shortly after the Schickedanz ruling, 
Gisela Kessler of the print workers’ 
union presented a set of figures show- 
ing that wage discrimination caused 
working women to lose DM40bn in pay 
last year alone. 

The figures are based on women’s 
wages 15 per cent below those of men, 
though Frau Kessler stresses that the 
true difference is even greater. 

In both the Heinze and the Schicko- 
danz cases the Federal Labour Court 
judges showed a more progressive atti- 
tude than their colleagues at the lower 
court in Hamm where some women 
fighting for equal pay were defeated. 

In all likelihood, the employers’ wage 
policy will become more sophisticated. 

. In the Heinze case, the plalntifft were 
granted the bonuses they went to court 
about retroactively, but the same bonu- 
ses for the future had to bo bargained 
out between management and works 
council. 

A reshuffle within the company made 

Involvement in 
management: 
‘Germans at top 9 

Co-determination in matters of per- 
sonnel and social and economic. Issuhs 
is most highly developed in Germany. 

German and Austrian works councils 
have a decisive say in hiring and firing 
and in company training schemes, 

French works councils have a say on 
the hiring of company doctors and so- 
cial workers while the Italian have a say 
in upholding workers* personal rights 
and in designing the work place. 

Works courtcils in other European 
countries have! only consultation apd 
information rights, but hb aay in man- 
agement affairs, ’ 

German works councils have co-de- 
termination rights ori the rules of the 
house, daily working hqurs. the ( fixing 
of bonuses,' the manner of tiage and 
salary payments, holiday planning Apd 
company toclal schemes. 

In Belgiiirtt. the have a say on compaJ 
ny rules, vacation planning and sopiql 
schemes: , 

, In Holland, they, co-determine pen- 
sions, profit-sharing, working hours and 
health and safety matters. , . 

In all other countries, the work of the 
councils is restricted to consultation 
and control.-; m*.-- • ■ 5 ’ f ' ' 


and women. 

The Schickedanz ruling also marks a 
partial success only for the plaintiffs. 
Though the Federal Labour Court ruled 
that they must receive the same bonuses 
as their male fellow workers, it is up to 
the DQsseldorf Labour Court to decide 
whether the “labour market bonus" is 
legal. 

The Kassel justices came up with a 
fine distinction on this point. The ques- 
tion is "whether the bonus is paid be- 
oause it would otherwise be impossible 
to find takers for certain jobs or whe- 
ther it is paid because men are not pre- 
pared to work at the same rate of pay as 
women get for the same job under the 
same conditions. The latter constitutes 
discrimination against women." 

So far as the realities at various com- 
panies are concerned, only expert 
.opinions and further court cases will 
clarify the finer points. ' 

In any event, the KasssI justice* have 
now made it clear that the onus is on 
employers to show why rates of pay dif- 
fer. 

Kari-Heinz Kahndor 
(Deuitchei AUgemelnei Sonntigiblait, 
5 September 1982) 

In Germany, the works council elects 
a 3- to 5-member economic committee 
that must be consulted by the supervi- 
sory board (as opposed to the managing 
board, whioh Is responsible for day-to- 
day running of the company). 

French works councils have a right to 
send four consultative representatives 
to supervisory' boaM conferences. 

. In. Holland, works councils can issue 
recommendations for the appointment 
of supervisory board members. . 

In (he Scandinavian countries, 
France, Italy, 'Switzerland and Austria, 
works councils are entitled to informa- 
tion only. 

Apart flrom Germany,, co-determlna- 
tlon of staff members ,on the superviso- 
ry. board is provided . for by law only In 
Sweden,. Denmark, Austria, Norway 
and Luxembourg. 

Germany Is the only country where 
the supervisory boards Of major compa- 
nies must consists of an equal number 
of staff and' management 'representa- 
tives. 


In Austria, Norway and Luxem- 
bourg, the labour proportion, is , one- 
third, ip. Sweden and Denmark, staff 
has only twq representatives bn qupervi- 
spry boards. 

In all other countries, there are no le- 
gal provisions for staff representation 
on supervisory boards. 

(HuidelBblatt, 10 September 1982) 


Union pushes 
for early 
retirement 

hamburger® flbcn&blall 

T he small (263,000 members) cater- 
ing union (NOG) wants early, retire- 
ment to be introduced as a .means of 
fighting unemployment. 

. Members of all Federal political par- 
ties welcomed tho motion, put at - the 
union's ninth national congress, in Nu- 
remberg. 

Ernst Breit, chairman of the German 
Trade Union Federation (DOB) praised 
“the NGG's courage in departing from 
the beaten track.” 

Bonn Labour Minister Heinz West- 
phai ,(SPD) told the. delegates, that he 
would raise the issue of shorter working 
lives in the cabinet this autumn. 

Gflnter Dttding, chairman of the 
NOG, said that the plan, named after 
him, could not be implemented without 
parliamentary approval and .that the 
scheme would have to ; be a 
"blend of government and collective 
bargaining measures.” Dfldlng was con- 
firmed in office fora new term. 

The scheme's idea is that older wor- 
kers voluntarily retire their jobs in fa- 
vour of younger jobless and school lea- 
vers. 

As of the age of 58, they would re- 
ceive 75 per cent of their net income as 
transition pay until the official retire- 
ment age. 

Two-thlrdB of this amount would be 
paid . by the Federal Labour Office 
while the other third would be subject 
to a collective bargaining deal • 

• The Labour Office and the employers 
would pay an equal share Of the health 
insurance and social security pension 
scheme contributions. This means that 
the social security funds would have no 
additional strains. • 

.Such an arrangement would generate 
no additional cost at all In the long run, 
Dfldlng told the congress. - 
The transition money would not be 
taxable because the vacated jobs would 
be filled by younger workers who 
would pay taxes on their earnings. As a 
result, the state would not lose income 
tax, ■ * 

But how is this scheme, if It were tp 
bo carried out, to relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation? * ' : l * 

Dfldlng experts that two-thirds of the 
60-year-old will make use of the early 
retirement possibility. ■ ■ - 
"This would provide about 240,000 
jobs to be filled by jobless and school- 
leavers.' If the: eligibility age. is 58, some 
SO per cent would* make tiserof the. pos- 
sibility, vacating 550,000 jobs;" 

DOding figures that his plan Could 
generate half a million jobs. ■ ! » 

> The most Important thing in this mo- 
del Is to make employers undertake to 
fill the vacated jobs With people now on 
the dole.’ This, Westphal said, would 
also* be one' of the conditions the 1 La- 
bour Ministry Would have to Insist on. i 
Much of the cost would have to be 
borne by employers and workers • 
.^Both 1 sides/ 1 j : Dfldlng said, 
"must therefore be prepared to brake 
sacrificed The trade uniohs would be 
prepared to contribute 1 .2 per cent of- 
gross wages and salaries — a genuine 
sacrifice, without a doubt." ■ 

Stephan Clausa 

. . (Ha flburger Abendblatt, 8 September 1982) 
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Developing nations show 
what they can do 


B atteries from Bangladesh and stain- 
less steel goods from Jordan were 
oh show at a fair of imported goods in 
Berlin. 

Which just goes to show how things 
have Changed. When the first of these 
shows, called Partner des Fortschritts 
(Partners in Progress), was held 20 years 
ago, developing nations mainly offered 
cottage industry exhibits and items con- 
nected with their folklore. 

There is nothing unexpected about 
such threshold countries as 1 Taiwan, 
Hong Kong and South Korea offering 
electronic and electrical goods. 

But it does come as a surprise that 
countries once considered incapable of 
producing fairly sophisticated industrial 
gbbdr are now competing with the 
West. 

1 The industrial countries have played 
a major role in helping the developing 
hatiOhs to develop their industries. To* 
day, the NOrth is in danger of no longer 
being able to stand its ground against 

Closing markets 
v ‘no help 
to the South’ 


dfenetttt&ttscigtv 

P rotectionist trends in the industrial 
countries are on the rise as world 
trade growth stagnates, says the Insti- 
tute fqr Economic Research (D1W), 
West Berlin, i 

< .Third World export earnings have de- 
clined steeply while current account de- 
ficits and foreign debts of developing 
countries are skyrocketing. 

This lends new importance to plans 
to stimulate North-South trade. 

'• ' Participation in the Berlin fair Part- 
ners in Progress, is a major means of es- 
tablishing new business contacts. 

Aware of this, the Bonn Development 
Aid Ministry is promoting Third World 
participation ini the Berlin fair through 
the'. German . Technical Cooperation 
Corporation (GTZ). . . 
^Development Aid Minister Rainer 
GiTergeld regards North-South trade as 
Bn important instrument in shaping the 
•Third World’s economic and social fu- 
ture/ = i ■ *: • . :<• . 

Raising the developing world's share 
of world -.trade by one per cent wpuld 
amount to one-and-a-half times . the en- 
tire Western development aid. 

This makes importing Third World 
goods; (every,. bit as important as con- 
tinued aid, 

i ; There w.out{l be little sense in helping 
>the developing countries develop export 
industries innd then closing the indus- 
trial, world's market on them. 

• < • The i Retailers’ • Foreign Trade: Asso- 
ciation (AVE) ] points to yet another 
aspect: Without imports from the Third 
World we would be Unable to maintain 
obr relatively.. low price levels. If. we 
were, to close our- markets still further 
we wopld be faced .with a price explo- 
sion of which the consumer would take 
a dim view. ■* 

■••••'! •- i. * (GCTwrsIfArnrigw, 7 September 1982) 
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the South. Nobody could have missed 
the alarm signals in Berlin. 

There are two developments above 
all that force a review of existing atti- 
tudes. 

The Third World exhibits in Berlin 
made it clear that the developing coun- 
tries are not just copiers of Western 
products but that they are capable of 
coming up with their own range of 
goods. And there are customers. 

These goods are competitive since 
production costs are less in countries 
where a day's wage is lower than an 
hourly wage in Germany and where the 
employer pays no fringe benefits what- 
soever. 

But this Is not ail. After-sales service 
and quality controls have clearly im- 
proved in the Third World. 

Developing countries are now in- 
creasingly trading among efach other. 
This is helped by the Berlin fair which 
provides a meeting place for sellers and 
buyers from all parts of the world. 

Fair manager Manfred Busche esti- 
mates that 40 per cent at deals at the 
fair this year were accounted for by 
such contacts among exhibitors. This 
means that goods from industrial coun- 
tries atoqd a lesser chance, op Third 
World markets. 

Third World dealers know about the 
shortcomings in their home countries 
but they no longer try to hide them. 
They proudly present their products 
and the 1 haggling over prices and terms 
of payment is no different than at the 
Hanover Industrial Fair. 

This is true despite widespread com- 
plaints about deteriorating sales oppor- 
tunities for consumer goods in the in- 
dustrial countries.- 

Since the developing nations consider 
themselves equal now, they are also 
more determined to take a Arm stand 
towards the European Community. 
This self confidence. Ijas made it 
tougher for European politicians to ne- 
gotiate in Berlin. 

The EEC bureaucracy — as unloved 
in Swaziland as here — has come under 
particularly heavy attack. . * 

Unless the markets are opened ; to 
Third World goods and unless we .meet 
the countries of the South h^lf-way* we 
might have to put up with rather un- 
pleasant political consequences. 

Economlo Affairs Minister Count 
Lambsdorff stressed that’ the develop- 
ment aid given in 1981 was barely 
enough to pay a fraction of Third 
World oil costs. OECD countries toge- 
ther provided ,$26bn. Oil cost was.SBOm. 

There is also growing .disenchantment 
among the developing countries, over 
poor terms of payment and,high interest 
rates. , 

Yet the Third World is surprisingly 
optimitic about its position. 

It is becoming increasingly clear' thht 
the developing countries know tjiat the 
industrial ' world will be able to ’sell ii4 
goods in the Third World only if if reci- 
procates by opening its borders 'to , im- 
ports^ from the South. ..* . ... . . 

• - JQrgen Michael ,, 

-(StuUjarter Zellupg.il September 1982) 
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Uncertainties at home and abroad give 
banks the collywobbles 





At the Senegalese stand In Berlin . . . from left: Senegal trade official Bruno ty 
Bonn President Karl CarstenSj and the manager of the fair, Manfred Buscho, 

(Photo: AMKBr, 


Third World investment 
agency hits back 


Its funds are provided by the Fedej 
government and the earning! fni 
loans, equities, etc. j 

The DEG was recently authoristdj 
raise DM25m a year on capital mkitd 

This latest move is seen by Profej 
Sohn as a back-up for future expauij 
rather than ns a safeguard against o 
possibility of cutbacks due to 
tight budget. 

This will enable the DEG to iwj 
about DM 130m over the next fowjw 
and although tho 1962 corporate!# 
envisage the raising of privateers 
there is no intention to privatise 
dcral institution, despite a proposal! 
that effect by u CDU member of 4 
Uundcsiug. 

To do this would require the p 
chase of DEG equities by private « 
poratidhs or institutions slid, «W 
more, the DEG would have to b«® 
profit-oriented for only thus would? 
vine Investors be interested. 

There has been plenty of criticise' 
the DEG's work — ' particularly # ■ 
past couple of yeprs. 


Changes coming 


T he chief of a Bonn government 
agency which promotes private in- 
vestment in the Third World has replied 
to criticism. 

‘ Professor Karl-Heinz Sohn, of the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft ftlr WirtschafUb 
che Zusammcnarbeit (DEG), says the 
agency is not a development aid institu- 
tion in a strict sense but "a partner of 
industry.” 

The agency has come under criticism 
for allegedly exporting German jobs. 
Critics say it Is interested only in Iurgo 
companies and that it invests too much 
in large projects. 

Professor Sohn says there can be no 
doubt that investments in the Third 
World are essential in promoting indus- 
trialisation. 

Only by improving production and 
export capabilities can those countries 
overcome economic and financial pro- 
blems, he told Handelsblatt. 

By putting forward this argument, he 
indirectly defends the DEG against ac- 
cusations of concentrating its efforts oil 
threshold countries (i.e. nations that 
have already achieved some industriali- 
sation) while neglecting the poorest of 
the developing countries that are most 
in need of “survival aid.” 

, In fulfilling its function (“develop- 
ment of Third World countries based 
on cooperation in a, spirit of partnership 
between German and Third World 
companies") the DEG needs the entre- 
preneur both at home and overseas, he 

says.. 

Professor Sohn stoessed that the DEG 
would not turn down investment propo- 
sals in one of the less developed coun- 
tries as a matter of principle,, po >, to 
speak, but “we can hardly beat somebo; 
dy into setting up shop in Bangladeshi” 

• The DEG, whioh was established in 
1962, has just (celebrated its 20th anni- 
versary. During these 20 years it -has co- 
financed 120,000 jobs in - 273 -Third 
World companies, spending DM 1.1 bn 
in the form of equities and loans: 


Critics say that tho DEG ii-fawj 
only in large corporations ralhrf ® 
small and medium sized comp* 0 ** 1 
partners, that it invests too mua 
large projects such as a copptf ‘ 
Papua-New Guinea and a steel® 
Saudi Arabia. ■ 1 

. Professor Sohn on small and 
sized companies: “The complex* 
justified to some extent and w® 
meanwhile changed or are a °° , 

change our policy on this score- '. 

“We're also streamlining our 
reaucracy; There’ll be fewef^ 
progress reports from the project 
in- the field. That'll mean less rtf 
swifter decisions on participation 
cations and Improved lending 


L c j s a mood of uncertainty In 
Germany's banking industry caused 
Lbacks in domestic and overseas 

irii are lending less money be- 
botrowers can’t afford high inter- 
ntts, 

Ifftral major borrowers can no Ion- 
iipy interest and capital when they 
«K. . 

[of stock exchange quotations 
educed the value of stock held by 
h 

foreign business, such as with 
ud and Yugoslavia, has become 

rerisky. 

Ddibche Bank is now the only Ger- 
htnnk regarded as absolutely heal- 
Even the safest among the others 
ifufTered. Reputations have been 
dsbed, Including the' huge Dresdner 
land Commerzbank, 
hdner'a troubles have had much 
to with the insolvency of AEG, 

A have damaged not only its finan- 
itaitalso its reputation, 
ktsdner Bank is considered the 
ad of politically motivated 
feu in the case of Poland. This is 
** enough to subject any bank's 

! and its top executives to thor- 
jlKTUtiny. 

Ctomerzbank was faced with a crisis 
jijur that gome said threatened its 
ajarvival. 

tanerzbank made a wrong assess- 
or International foreign exchange 
tets and mpde a bad mistake in as- 

f ag the dollar’s performance, 
fa old Commerzbank board was 
}td of power and former supervi- 

|ol everybody is keen to make capi- 
\W by buying shares of the compa- 
afley work for. Much seems to de- 
idnattvo nature of the firm, 
fa most likely people to take part in 
Ware schemes ore those who ore 
“to with the workings of com- 

“*■ The least likely are foreign wor- 

1 

jjdillof AG is the most profitable 
Gtrym’s construction companies. 
“Had a scheme since 1976 where 
>«n buy a share a year at the par 
«of DM50. But only 67 per cent of 
MIgibie have joined. 

“tore how sells for DM440 and 
West dividend was DM17. Those 
J e corn pany long enough to have 
nut 5 ^, arcs » costing them a total 
have been given another 
*.Thls means a gain of DM440 
Investment at ail. 

*ho did not join clearly gave 
°“«y even though the shares 
« sold for five years after pur- 

jld not be beyond a construe- 
«r to scrape together DM50 a 
why did a third decline the op- 


ciuding special Interest rates. _ . 

It is naturally easier for the u 
work .with large- companies-*^ 

garding the; fact that profits fro® 

Continued on page 9 
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sory board chairman Paul Uchtenberg 
was called out of retirement and asked 
to take the helm. 

The trade union dominated Bank for 
Gemeinwirtsohaft (BfG) has developed 
into one of Germany's top banks. 

Though handicapped because it lag- 
ged behind in industrial financing, 
which forced it to handle risk cases that 
had been turned down by the big three, 
this was offset by. its close connection 
with huge trade-union owned corpora- 
tions — a booming business for many 
years — and, of course, its near mono- 
poly in the collection of union dues. 

BfG suffered a setback when the 
trade union owned Neue Heimat (hous- 
ing and construction) was involved in a 
scandal and the union owned Volksfflr- 
sorge Insurance group showed signs of 
weakness. 

The state banks are the fifth in this 
group. Originally, they were essentially 
clearing houses for the various federal 
states, maintaining close ties with the 
savings banks system. 

As clearing houses they had a huge 
volume of liquid funds that naturally 
cried out to be put to good use. 

Spearheaded by Westdcutsche Lan- 
dcsbunk, these clearing houses ventured 
into industrial financing. 

Here they often either bit off more 
than they could chew or had an unfor- 
tunate hand in picking their customers. 


The state banks were frequently in- 
volved in financing deals that had been 
turned down by the big three and the 
BfG. As a result, they were also invol- 
ved in some of this country's more spec- 
tacular bankruptcies. 

Ail this has somewhat tarnished the 
German banking system’s reputation of 
being all-powerful and all-knowing. 

Even Deutsche Bank had some bad 
setbacks such with the north German 
shipping and transport firm, Hapag- 
Lloyd, which has problems. 

Tile Hapag-Lloyd affair clearly 
shows that the omnipotence of the West 
German banking system can lead to 
trouble because of meshing interests 
that obstruct a commercially clean-cut 
policy. 

The power of the system lies in the 
fact that it extends corporate credits, 
while at the same time being stockhol- 
ders of the borrowers. Another element 
here is that the banks' Block exchange 
deals enable them to manipulate certain 
stock quotations or at least to gain ad- 
vantages through access to inside infor- 
mation. 

Major German banks compete with 
each other in foreign exchange deals, 
which have gained considerable signifi- 
cance in this era of floating exchange 
rates. 

All these areas of business provide 
extensive profit opportunities but they 
arc also fraught with risks. 

Some banks have found themselves 
in very serious trouble in each of these 
four areas of business, all of which re- 
quire a high degree of expertise and a 
thorough control set-up. 


Company share schemes don’t 
appeal to all employees 


jjjilar scheme operated by 
^■Westmiiache ElektriziUts- 
i: i w sheds some light on the 
• shares are not as gilt-edged 
e *s. but still an excellent way 
Wvings. 

5^1 share offer,. 93 per cent of 
W the main administration 
.^joined in. Bui only 48 per 
mc *a*ire sMiff did. This seems 


to show (hat manual and skilled wor- 
kers were not so Interested. 

At Deutsche Bank, 83 per cent of the 
eligible staff took advantage of, the 
scheme but only 37 per cent of Mannes- 
mann employees opted for it at the last 
offer. 

This figure is roughly the average of 
the past five years although the Mapr 
nesmann shares earn interest of about 
10 per cent. 

About 80 Geman companies operate 
such schemes. They have , between 
800,000 and one million employee 
shareholders (including pensioners) and 
can hardly be blamed for having jnader 
quately informed their staff. That .would 
be the easy way.out. 

The truth, seems to be that stock, as 
such meets with a great deal of prejur 
dice among blue collar workers. . 

Stock Is seen as something capitalistic 
- something a depot person wouldn't 

touch, . .. • 

As a role the blue collar worker sim- 
ply does not understand such things as 
dividends, tax relief and portfolios,. He 
cannot see through the working of a 
stock market where , the value ; of ms 

share is decided. , • 

But there must be other, impondera- 
ble. elements. . - 

This type of scheme can therefore 
play only a small pari in capital- accu- 
mulation for most people: and, this 


Wr 
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should be taken into account in the cur- 
rent discussion of this social policy 
evergreen. 

In any . event, the term “capital 
accumulation”' in the sense of 
“haying something for a rainy day' 4 or 
something that can be left to the chil- 
dren should be fymdled with care. 

Bayer AG has operated a staff share- 
holder scheme. since 1953 and now has 
about ;30,000 shareholders among Us 
employees. Being one of the most expe- 
rienced German companies, In this field, 
Bayer must know what it is talking 
about when it says that most of its staff 
shareholders buy the stock for a apeoifio 
long-term purpose such as the financing 
of a. home or some major purchase ra- 
ther than as a neat egg. i;~ . 

Mo$t people feel that Social security 
and company pensions frills savings are 
enough to provide fbr their old age. 

. The declining Interest In staff shares 
could ,\yeli havft to do with this, Stock 
markets are now .more confusing than 
ever, stock prices ref|*ct anything but., a 
steady appreciation and the peoplf rea- 
lise that you. would have to be a real pro 


These widespread activities in diffe- 
rent areas occasionally dull the sense of 
risk and lead to laxity in the control sys- 
tem. 

The attitude is that, should something 
go wrong in one area, success else- 
where will offset it. 

This business policy is essentially 
sound. U is frequently glorified under 
the catch phrase “diversification". . 

But while such a policy gives bank 
board members peace of mind, it can be 
disastrous for the companies involved 
aqd for the national economy as a 
whole. 

The insolvencies of AEG and the 
Wienerwald restaurant chain are cases 
where the banks' indecision and wrong 
decisions played a major role. • 

In the case of AEG, the banks' failed 
to exercise proper control, resulting in 
losses that ran into the billions. 

The Wienerwald insolvency Is likely 
to cost several million 1 deutscheraarks. 
The role of the banks Hds been particu- 
larly ambiguous. 

Wienerwald owner Friedrich . John 
had deliberately broken down his em- 
pire into a large number of small units 
to avoid falling under trade-union influ- 
ence under the Co- Determination Act, ■ 

It wa bad enough for the banks to 
have gone along with Jahn in evading 
legal provisions, and it is more than re- 
markable that in doing so they found 
themselves unable to disentangle the 
Jahnempire. 

The stabilising potential of the uni- 
versal banking system has lost much of 
Its reputation for dependability after 
these adventures. , 

It would be good If the new genera- 
tion of. bank executives were to think 
ahem this. ....... 

GOnter Buschmann 
(Deutsches Allgomelnes Sonntagiblatt, 
,. 12 September 1982) 


to make more money with short-term 
speculative investments than with other 
more secure investments. 

The most important factor of capital 
accumulation is what is called the 
DM624 Act. 

Uhllke staff Shares, this form of 
savings is promoted by the trade unions 
and included as part of their collective 
bargaining deals. 

Some 19 million workers are* now 
part of this programme and have their 
employers and the state feed their 
savings accounts. - .... 

Since die annual average now stands 
at DM520 per person the icgal provi- 
sions (DM624) have not yet been made 
full use of. So there is still some scope 
there. I' > ’■ ■■ ■> 

But we are getting closer and closer 
to the magic DM624 per annum, and 
evta how this type of saving amounts' to 
about DM9bn a year (plus govepimbrit 
premiums); ,l “ 

Most of this money goes into a varie- 
ty of long-term savings schemes - of 
which saving towards a home accounts 
for only 25 to 30 per cent. The figure for 
life insurances is still lower and corpo- 
rate -stocks even in the form of staff 
shares t* is still short of & break* 
through. . •> .- • i 

,- , • . ; | . . ; 

.So, is the staff member as sharehol- 
der (Joojncd.ip remaining a dream? .. 

• i • ‘ Ernst Boreas 

■ . ■•!. ' •'’ • •• 

(Suddenly Sslfunj, 4 September 1982) 
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The Euro-Parliament reaches out 

to its electorate 


T he European Parliament 2s trying to 
break through a barrier to reach its 
electorate: there iB only one year left be- 
fore the start of the campaign for the se- 
cond set of direct elections to the Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

However, it would be unfair to main- 
tain that the suggestions for a more ex- 
tensive constitutional reform of the Eu- 
ropean Community result purely from 
tactical election co ns [derations. 

The interested European can well ap- 
preciate that the political standstill and 
the diplomatic lack of action cannot 
stay forever. Not only members of tho 
European Parliament feel this way but 
also government representatives in 
Brussels and Strasbourg have under- 
lined it. ' 

Among others, Gaston Thom, the 
President of tho EC Commission. He 
appeals for a “peace between the insti- 
tutions” — Parliament, the Council of 
Ministers and the Commission. 

To make sure this does not turn out 
to be the peace of the graveyard, va- 
rious suggestions have been brought 
up-to-date in this political autumn. 

At a large-scale conference — on the 
lines of the Messina Conference in 19SS 
-r thorn wishes to redefine the object- 
ive* and priorities of the European 
Community. 

One reason is to help solve problems 
whloh will probably emerge form a sou- 
thern extension of the community to In- 
clude Spain and Portugal and which 
cannot be compensated for by the Com- 
munity’s “petty cash”. 

With this in mind, Thom began u 
lour of the ton Community capitals at 
tho start of September. 

His list of demands also include the 
raising of tho EEC's own resources, the 
fight against unemployment and the 
realisation of nil Economic and Mone- 
tary ynioii. 

The Parliament's President, Piet Dan- 
kert, has introduced a twelvepoint plan, 
w^lcli is. aimed at bringing tho Council 
of Ministers down frojn its high horse 
of ignorance. 

The Council should 'allow Parliament, 
to take part in shaping foreign policy, 
not draw up treaties with third coun- 
tries against the will of a requisite majo- 
rity of Parliament issue system a [16 re- 
ports on legislation and consult Parlia- 
ment. before before appointing a. new 
EC commissioner.' 


More influence 

V l : ' • ; 

.1- • - .■ ; 

'-.jDankert suggests. , to the Commission 
that U. accept? the legislative suggestions 
made by Parliament so as to .increase 
the Influence of Parliament’s members 1 
on legislation. • • , 

* Parliament, as opposed to the Com- 1 
mission, does not possess a binding 
right of Initiative. If 1 the Commission 
decides not to pass the parliamentary 
suggestions on to the Council of Minis- 
ters, it should, according to Dankert’s 
proposals, at least justify this decision. ■ 
. This would lead to greater discussion 
by force of argument' The European 
Parliament hdd already adopted guide- 
lines, for the setting up of a European 
Union before the summer recess. 

Thri EP wishes to turn the-national 



parliaments into allies to break the op- 
position shown by the ministerial bu- 
reaucracy towards democratic control 
over European policies. 

The general rapporteur on this sub- 
ject, Aitiero Spinelli, has his eyes set on 
a political hinge upon which the Parlia- 
ments could unite on a national and 
European level: the political parties. 
For the parties work out election pro- 
grammes for both levels. 

The main thing therefore is to 
establish an inner consistency between 
the two levels. 

Spinelli is not only interested in spe- 
cific demands but wishes to set up an 
institutional framework so as to (1) ex- 
tend the political influence of the Com- 
munity to a greater number of fields 
and (2) not to allow the whole affair to 
become a competitive fight between 
unequal partners. Spinelli does not see 
the responsibility of the Community 
purely manifesting itself in fixing tho 
producer prices for agricultural pro- 


ducts, but in a contribution by the Com- 
munity to world peace, international se- 
curity, to a correct and fruitful adminis- 
tration of the Alliances, monetary stabi- 
lity and to a new world economic order. 

An ever-increasing number of parlia- 
mentary members support the guideline 
of such u European policy, regardless 
of which parliamentary parly they be- 
long to. However, among the spokes- 
men, priorities ate differently em- 
phasised. 

Klaus Hdnsch (SPD, DUsseldorf), for 
example warns against being 
“overhasty” in working out a constitu- 
tional paper, which in the end may only 
turn out to be a mere piece of paper. 

He does not believe that a constitu- 
tional reform can be achieved within 
the next five or six years. In answer to 
the accusation that he regards every- 
thing as too; “short-term” that is down 
to be completed before the never-nover 
day he stresses that politicians should 
first get together to discuss the issues of 
future policies — ranging from the fight 
against unemployment, the reform of 
agricultural policy to the reform of 
energy policy. 


Hopes on both sides of the 
Rhine 30 years later 


T he European Parliament has cele- 
brated Its 30th birthday. 

Thirty years ago, on 10 September 
1952 after tho ECSC-Trcaly came into 
forco the now Assembly was set up in 
Strasbourg und elected tho Uclgiun, 
Paul Henri Spaak, as its first president. 

A second Parliament had emerged 
from the idea of European unity. Three 
years earlier, on 8 August 1949, tho Ad- 
visory Assembly to tho Council of Eu- 
rope met in Strasbourg and had also 
elected Spaak as president. 

It is difficult for an ageing observer 
of European, affairs to describe (he 
mood and tho hopes which moved Eu- 
ropeans on both sides of tho Rhine. A 
parliament for Europe, four years after 
the end of theraost terrible war, Europe 
had ever seen, this was this expression, 
indeed It seemed to be the fulfilment of 
a fundamental change in policies and a 
political culture in the Kantian sensei a! 
culture of etern al peace, 

■ However, the members of the new 
parliaments sooh realised 1 their • power- 
lessness, and they were not willing to 
accept the situation. ■ ; > 1 

The 'Will of the majority was already 
expressed* on< 6 September 1949: 
“The assembly is of the opinion that the 
purpose and aim of the Council of Eu- 
rope must be to create a European poli- 
tical authority with limited functions 
but genuine legal powers” . 

The struggle to achieve this objective 
was fought out for well over two. yeetq; 
then it was given up as lost, taui Henri 
Spaak stepped down from his presiden- 
tial seat'and, as an ordinary member of 
parliament he expressed his disappoint- 
ment and indignation a few days later: 

"The ■ariourit of energy died ‘up in 
this 1 assembly to disorder that there is 


nothing to do really surprised mo. To- 
day, everyone Inis his own good reason 
for sticking to his viewpoint ... If we in 
this assembly, tmd of this I am certain, 
wore to have used ono quarter of our 
energy buying “yes” instead of 
“no”, wo would not bo In the predica- 
ment wo are in today . . 

Spaak then listed the sins and failings 
one by 0110 which In li is eyes were re- 
sponsible for the failure of efforts in the 
Advisory Assembly. • 

Finally, Spaak quoted a sentence 
froih Bernard Shaw's Joan of Arc: 
“Joan of Arc is standing before Charles 
VII. The English — I do not wish to 
make historical allusions — have occu- 
pied France. Charles VII has fled to 
Bourges — he has become the little 
King of Bourges. Nobody trusts him 
any more. ' 

"Suddently, Jpan appears. She has 
nothing but her faith and her hope. She 
begins to Speak and all assembled begin 
to ridicule her. The generals, the bis- 
hops, the lawyers — up until the mo- 
ment that a young man arrives, who ac- 
companies her in her struggle — arid let 
us not forget ~ in her victory. While 
others accuse her of belrig mad he says: 
’Let the madmen rule! Look what the 
wisemen have brought us l 

“Whether we wish to hear it or not, 
today this is no longer the assembly 
which represents the cause of u United 
Europe.”- » 

One man foresaw this dilemma, Ro- 
bert Schuirian, advised by the brilliant 
Jean. Genet. They brought the Idea of : a 
united Europe on to a new track. The 
development of the community began. ' 

The second Parliament' had just 
sorted Its Activities when the members, 
incited by Alcide de GaSpcr i, did What 


Gerd Pfennig (CDU, Berlin),, „ kl - or . Y 
other hand, would like to seen ENERGY 
pean Union to begin with, and 

SlEHSB Nuclear plant plan 
: S=£i::: thrown into doubt 

tions of the Community decrifaedk 

interested in specific content ofar. igt and safety factors are likely to 
munity policy. l[aW n the end of plans to build a 

One of the services which shorn breeder nuclear rcuctor lit Kulkur, 
rendered by the European Parliaa ik Rhine. 
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should apparently be to think tlu 
the Community’s future ctanccj 
devise new treaties, but to mah 
that with an eye on the govcmniM 
the ten member states that they a 
by the letter and the spirit of theTi 
of Rome. 


Fewer controls 


The Christian Democrats, 
example, at the plenary session I 
month in Strasbourg, made an $ 
for a more “European” treatment 
ternationul commuters nnd the Sx 
lists urc fighting for the rrnwl 
frontier controls. 

A citizen’s Europe should not cn! 
the intra-Conununity borders, but s 
there. 

Norbert Paa/fiji 

(Khcinischcr Mcrkur/Chridutl 
10 Septate! 


nest estimates put the cost at 
tfbn. This compares with un esti- 
{ flf DM5bn a year ago. 

■addition two reports on safety und 
giy are being considered by the go- 
dtnL One report is sceptical. 

compilers, members of the Rc- 
jb Group on Fast Breeders, says the 
■eat security provisions are inade- 
and the result of nn accident 
[jd be far worse than with a traditio- 

Hitting back 

Continued from page 6 
jtcQ are larger than those that cun 
opened from smaller partners — 

they are experienced in foreign 
emcnls. 

t future projects with major Ger- 
1 companies will be subjected to 
ter scrutiny to establish whether 
0 involvement is needed at all or 
slier perlmps the projects cun be 
tied out without it. 

rofessor Sohn emphasises that it is 
tiling but cusy to interest small or 
Son companies in overseas ventures 
wt "they are too introverted und 
itaobile." 

'(iluAtlelsI’ltin, 3 Scpu-mlwrr I >'N2) 
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nal reactor. An- 
other report, by the 
Society for Reactor 
Security, says tho 
technical nnd secu- 
rity disadvantages 
cun be eliminated 
by taking precau- 
tions. The reactor 
would then be as 
safe as a conventio- 
nal reactor. More 
safety measures, 
however, will cost 
money, and it is 
doubtful whether 
the money can be 
raised. Chancellor 
Schmidt and Re- 
search Minister An- 
dreas von Billow 
have already deci- 
ded that additional 

costs would not be 

covered by the Fe- Working It ell out . . . during decontamination work on the 
dernl budget. This Otto Hahn. Calculations on the wall otthe safety chamber. 
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means that H* indus- 
try is not prepiired to donate some cush, 
the whole plan will probably full 
through. 

That menus that a demonstration 
planned for the beginning of next 
month cun probably be called off. 

Why bus the cost risen so much? A 
report just completed snys that all pur- 
lies involves — the Technology Minis- 


thc Council of Europo hud ftiltdtowjma companies in overseas ventures month cun probably be called off. 

it worked out a constitution for ’they are loo introverted und Why bus the cost risen so much? 
Europe. labile." report just completed snys that all pi 

The fall of the Eurppean M# '(iiukMsMnH,35cpciiilHrr unO) tics involves — the Technology Min 
Community ut tho end of AugHl W ■ . ■ ■■ .. = ■■• • • • • • •• / . 

wus ut the same time the end rfl 
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Thirty years lalor, the Europtail , , _ • 

i lament has umiin resolved to idt It lists thoussnds of Gormnn msnuTBctu otb, 


II ament bus again resolved to idti 
the struggle for u real Europe. 0# 
it adopted the guidelines for the JW 
up of u European Union, Under : 
cams Unices more difficult then 30 jj 
ago, supported by a direct. ^ 
there Is, once more, a chance 
will become polllicul, i.e, that b 
place grater emphasis on social ® 
inents and assume rin effectlwjf 
able position, whose will can 
luted in a federal purlin mental? *!!■ 
The yardstick bus been kn^ 
some time the Parliament ntad.N 
genuine authority with limited I 
tions but real powers. Vet ogfll* ™ 
Joan of Arc emerges to chaiictn? 
situation in exemplary form. J 
Standing before Charles VJjinf 
calls upon him to, assume MMj 
King. But Charles says he i? 
do not wish to niurder anyone, ! 
wish to be left alone,, so .leWjt 
amuse myselfln my own >vay.,.. ;■ 
“I did not ask to become King* 
do not wish to be courageous, 
others be courageous, They shows* 
to (ho last.” ... 

Joan of Arc remains firm sn 
“There is no way out, Cham* 
must bear the burden ^9° p ■*, 
you. If you cannot bccopie a 
y/iii remain a beggar.” 

This was the situation (of 
Vli. ... and this is the situation^ 
European Parliament today: A ^ 
a beggar; the members of th e ► .|y| 
Parliament must take their piw* u 
: Claus SchOnf^ 

■ {Europafcdw Zeiiung. 


Importers end exporters and we will airmail your copy 
of the latest 1 981-82 edition post-free for only $1 0. 

I" ovur 200 ppgos It lists mpro than 0,000 pro- 
[{Jl fj ^ Bl j Sfll l] ciuctB and tho names and addresses of Qor- 

many's major growth manufacturers, Impor- 
tors and exportors. Company entries include 
on al-a-glspce product outline. 
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Atomic-powered 
ship goes 
back to diesel 

DER TAGES SPIEGEL 


A n atomic-powered ship has been 
sold to a shipyard for conversion 
into a conventional diesel-engine trad- 
ing vessel. 

It has undergone a process to decon- 
taminate parts affected by nuclear fiiei 
In an exercise believed to be the first 
ever in the world. 

The Otto Hahn was launched in Kiel 
in 1968. It cost about DM200m and was 
tho first West European ship to be 
powered by nuclear energy. 

The vessel, which is. being sold for 
about DM3m, is now “ radio! ogically 
clean” according to u spokesman for the 
hculth and safety authorities. . I 
About 25 specialist were involved in 
the actual decontamination work; A 
spokesman for the Research Ministry 
said the radiation only came to 20 per 
cent of the permitted dose per person. 
Radiactivity checks were constantly car- 
ried out. 

For the first lime it has been shown 
that nuclear installations can be decon- 
taminated. 

The parts dismantled from the Otto 
Hahn are to be examined and observed 
by the Research Ministry over the next 
ten to fifteen years. 

. ,jn eleven, years the ship travelled 
about 650,000 nautical miles, in ;polur 
and tropical waters. It put into 33 ports 
in 22 countries. 

It used about 80 kilogram ins of fissio- 
nable uranium-235. 

Tho 172 metres long, 23 metres wide 
vessel could reach 17 knots. if pa 

(l)cr Tugessplcacl, 1 1 September 1983) 
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(Photo: Dock) Radiactivity checks were constantly car- 
try, planning authorities, the Commis- r ' e ^ out - 

si on for Reactor Security, and indivi- For the first lime it has been shown 
dual scientists — underestimated the that nuclear installations can be decon- 
difficultics in getting permission to taminated. 

build such u reactor. The parts dismantled from the Otto 

For example, half of the DM1.7 bit- ffuhn are to be examined and observed 

lion increase of DM6.5 billion is atln- by (|ie Researc h Ministry over the next 

buted to delays in obtaining permission len lQ y eare . 

for provisional go-uheads and the need •• " ' ' , .• 11 'i 

■o .raKe .«« acc0nlp«y,» s condl.tpH, a ^ t ^ ^,„r 

' AbouU quurtcr'of H.0 cost incrcaso is U in, ° 33 P orts 

put back to tho normal rule of inflation n *** countries. 
over the past ten years, and the rest - “ ^ cd about 80 k.logrnm.ns of flssio- 

ugaln about u quarter — .results from nable uranium--35. 
the lack of optimal management coordi- Tho 172 metres long, 23 metres wide 
nation betweon the federal and the Utn- vessel could reach 17 knots. dp.* 
der authorities, the Anns und the scion- (Her Tusessplcacl. 1 1 September 1982) 

title institutions. 

Many of the strict 
conditions laid 
down for the fust 
breeder resulted 
from the fact that It 
hud to be made as 
sufc us a conventio- 
nal hydraulic pres- 
sure nuclear reac- 
tor. The German 
Bundestag’s Survey 
Commission on 
“Future Nuclear 
Energy Policies” 
hus to work its way 
through both re- 
ports (his month 
und . make their 
judgment. At the end 
of October the Bun- 
destag will then 
have to base its -de- 
cision oiv whctqer 
and under what 
conditions ... this 
breeder' caii 1 be 
made operational 
oil this recommen- 
dation,' The oppo- ‘ j . 

nents c if jmciekr Catching sea br0e;e$ ( 

S!S?^ U » S h>V This Is said to be the Isrgest windmill In the world. It Is e wind- 

L m. : energy Installation In Kaiser WllhelmKoofl. at' tho mouth of 
^LOp is-aixar cam ikk u n Hh Oa<< A (KnA.uAnp tanttna nertaci will 
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jg/PoBtcodo: 


I; the Elbe, on the North Bed. A threa-year testing period will 

Pl &L»ihinhi* begin next year; Enough poWer td supply 4,000 households 
r f t/ will eventually be producSd ; The helght of the DM90m instal- 
‘ - Str.md weiL fatten Is over 450 feet and the rotor blades are about 180 


' Christ Und Well, mtion IS C 
1 7 September (982) feet fang. 
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A physicist who left a message 
for men of science 


Tbe writer, Heinz Maler- Leibnitz, is a 
professor at the Central Institute of Low 
Temperature Research of the Bavarian 
Academy of Science at Garchfng. He 
was a pupil of James Franck. 

P hysicist James Franck would have 
turned 100 on 26 August this yoar. 

An exhibition dealing with Franck 
and his colleague, Max Born, who was 
also born 100 years ago, is being held in 
Berlin in November. 

Much has been written about Born in 
connection with the most important dis- 
covery this century, the start of the de- 
velopment of quantum mechanics, 
which began with Max Planck and re- 
presents the most significant extension 
of our natural laws since Newton and 
Maxwell. 

Franck was involved in this develop- 
ment as an experimental physicist, and 
in 1925, together with Gustav Hertz, he 
received the Nobel Prize for his efforts. 
But this is not the only reason for the 
commemoration. 

In his most fruitful period, in Berlin 
and then above all in Gottingen, Franck 
was a symbol for the flourishing field of 
physics in Germany. 

However, two events made him stand 
out as a shirting example as a person:' 

In April 1933 he resigned his profes- 
sorship fas a protest because he was' no 
lpnget; able to ctjopse h(s colleagues.; ' 

- -ftnd In 1945, two months before the 
Hiroshima bomb, Franck, at the time 
Director of the Chemistry Division of 
the Metallurgical Laboratory, the Chi- 
cago Department of the Manhattan 
Project, submitted a report to the War 
Ministry, igter known as the Franck re- 
port. 

i Gtittingen was totally 
unprepared 
for the Nazis ... 
it paid the pricey 

He completed this report together ' 
with those sharing his views, and In it 
he appealed not to use the atomic bomb 
on humans but to carry out a demons- 
tration to reveal Its potentially derisive 
effect on ending the war. 

In both cases he took action, in 
situations where most would have re- 
mained silent 

Franck was not automatically destin- . 
ed to become Involved in politics. He' 
was a heart-and-soul physicist. This in-. ; 
clination persuaded him to opt out of 
the world of business in which hi*' . 
family lived and begin studying chemls- .' 
try In Frankfurt 

He went Oh to ihidy physics InBer- „ 
lin, and his choke, of this science 1 . 
resulted from his preference for the 
simple answers physics could provide. , 
Franck was an ardent supporter of the 
search for the simple basics. 

In Berlin he studied under famous 
physicists like Max Planck, Drufo, , 
Heinrich Rubens and ‘fentH Warburg, 1 
completing h|s doctorate for Warburg. , , 
*' Academio Berlin at ; the ■ turn of , the , . 
century must have been the complete > 
incarnation- of the Humboldt-siyie upi*. .. , 
versity idea. The freedom, of professor; 
to go their, own way in scientific re- 
search, thus testing renewing and ex 



tending the universal knowledge they 
taught. 

This freedom was also shared by the 
up-and-coming scientists at the Institu- 
tes. Franck joined forces with Gustav 
Hertz during this period. They both 
tried to unravel the complication phe- 
nomena of gas dischrge (today, for 
example, the fluorescent tube), and they 
did so with the aid of simple measure- 
ments using the known laws of physics. 

Their limited success was then the 
subject of controversial debate, of 
which scientists were so fond then. 

Then, however, something new ap- 
peared on the scene. A new era had 
emerged in Berlin as a result of experi- 
ments by Rubens, and decisively in- 
fluenced by Max Planck's statement de- 
manding a. renunciation of classic me- 
chanics. 

The close interaction between scien- 
tists soon spread and Franck and Hertz 
realised that their experiments had a 
contribution to make. 

In many experiments and trials and 
errors they noticed that the electrons 
which induce light in gas discharge suf- 
fered certain losses of energy, which in 
some "simple cases corresponded to 
Planck's relationship of the Wavelength 
of the light emitted. 

For this explanation, which today is a 
natural part of the quantum theory, 
they received thle Nobel Prize in 1925. 
Franck's Nobel speech finished with 
the words: "I have' taken up much of 
your time describing many dead-ends 
and detours, which we have taken In a' 
field in which the correct path has been 
established by Bohr’s theory. Only later, 
after we had learnt to trust inhis leader- 
ship, did pur difficulties' disappear. 

“Wo know only too well that the ge- 
neral recognition our work has gained 
Is due to the connection' with the Ideas 
of Max Planck and above ail Niels 
Bohr." 

Following the war, in which he' was 
awarded the Iron Cross I at Class as a 
soldier (there have been 'many recent 
description of the patriotic convictions 
of Jewish families), Franck went to 
Fritz Haber at the Kaiker-Wilhelm In- 
stitute for Physical Cheafytfy and Went 
on to become Director of th4 second 
Physics Institute after a yiar'at tne tjrti- 
versity of Gottingen. ' ' 

The fact that this institute existed 
was part qf the policies followed during 
thW period, characterised by thb fl6ii- 
riahlng atmosphere at GAttingen. 1 

Without the active efforts of the Mi- 
nistry and without thii 1 iriltitiW of the 
expert Altaoff to encourage something 
, outstanding: (in Gottingen’s case' this 
was mathematics), Gottingen would 
have retrained a provincial university; rl 

Today, there Is often talk of the titkd 
to differentiate, the support for the urii- 
vereities In thelaterests of qualify. ' 
i ■ However, such^a differentiation must 
atari where something' good already 

, r Academic positions and material pro- 
■yisipna^lone, however;' ape hot enOilgh 
trt mutea.-gopd. uniftrthy: the “spirit 
of GOttlngep" is the kind, of thing that is 


needed, and it would appear that 
Franck played a leading and stimulat- 
ing role in this respect 

He organised a weekly colloquium, 
regularly attended by professors of phy- 
sics, mathematics and to a certain ex- 
tent chemistry. 

Today the word is interdisciplinary 
interest; at that time there was much 
more of it and the young scientists and 
even the students benefitted. 

The main thing, however, was . that 
they all Bpoke with one another, met, 
discussed, became acquainted with the 
works of others, respected but also criti- 
cised them. 

The interaction between scientists is 
always ftill of tension and can often cul- 
minate in rejection and isolation. 

To prevent this from happening, 
strong and selfless personalities are 
needed, who are interested in both the 
subjects and the human beings and can 
gain access to both. 

I believe Franck's role in all of these 
fields was a decisive one. He was emi- 
nently sociable, but mainly on a one-to- 
one basis, often speaking very openly to 
the younger colleagues. 

What impressed me at the time was 
the feeling of freedom felt by the 
younger scientists, each having his only 
special subject and significance; this 
can only occur in a circle in which at 
least some are interested in others and 
at the same time selfless. It la usually 
very difficult for a Nobel Prize winner 
to excel beyond bis outstanding achie- 
vements and branch out into other 
fields. 

Franck obviously intended introduc- 
ing the new established quantum theory 
as a tool for analysing numerous phe- 
nomena in the atomlo field and the field 
of chemistry. For this purpose he 
Worked together with a huge number of 
fellow scientists, who had applied from 
all over the world, many graduate stu- 
dents studying for their doctorate. 
Many topics had an exploratory charac- 
ter and success took sbme time to arrl- 
ve. 

4 Political solutions 
should not be 
| left entirely to 
governments y 

I And yet it is hard to predict what the 
institute and Gottingen may well have 
achieved had the year 1933 not dawned 
iipon them. Gottingen was totally un* 
prepared for the Nazi takeover, 
Revenge was taken for the many years 
pf political abstinence. Gottingen was 
flow vulnerable to brute force. 

1 The subjugation as It were did not 
take place it was already there. Under 
these circumstances, the step taken by 
Franck — he gave up his professorship 
because he Was no longer f ree to choose 
his colleguea — was indeed a fanfare, 
the only one to be heard a long way off. 

It did not instil great courage into us, 
but we have something we can think of; 
and for those who understood Franck's 
step, affection turned into admiration. 

. Franck found it hard to leave Germa- 
ny and soon after the war he returned 
to help many of us. 


Partly he helped us personally in that 





James Franok . , . spoke out when k 
would have remained silent. <R*i 

time of dire need, and partly he&$ 
us by reestablishing the links to fee 
scientists. The beneficient role pfo 
by the 1933 emigrants after the n 
not sufficiently well-known. Went 
thank them enough, as none of ft 
support can be taken for granted 
America, Franck was honoured nil 
fered university chairs, the last w 
Chicago. Of course, he was newii 
to establish such a circle as iii Gfti 
gen but while in the States he fmtbe 
work on photosynthesis and had a 
ideas to contribute to this field. 

The problem, however, proved I 
difficult to be solved at that [1 m,i 
even today the process of how pi 
soak up energy from the sun IstiU 
fully understood. 

Franck wns very late in jolsbij 
with the Manhattan Project, at 
before the first reactor became ct 
in Chicago. 

Whether he or his colleagues md 
have done so if they had known (lull 
Germans would build no bombs ij 
pointless question. 

The fact that his experience h 
shown him to be wary of the Gena 
is obvious. The fact that he had gba 
much thought to the Inhumanity of ( 
new weapon before the first bombs 
dropped, in a time in which victocy 
the Allies seemed more important 
anything else, this is a great 
ment. . I 

Franck made the first step In » 
tion towards which many would in 
ing to follow him today. He has Id 
with something which questions ta 
following. 

In his own words: M Whatever 
happened In our time, it result 
Have, from the fact that people ‘ 
mostly left the solving of polit^ 1 
biema up to governments." . • 

He has raised a problem whlchj* 1 
levant for ail generations. The iw® 
too, are faced with new tasks. BfW 
are able to do things better thanf 
ments we must understand the 
traints and motives essential to f 
ing. 

Without such knowledge any 
button on our part must remaw 
plan. We have, learnt a great 
our teachers and James 
admiration has helped us. w 
tried to pass on our knowledge! 
as Franck did, enabling us t? 
more ourselves and encouW 
younger scientists and students w , 
themselves. 

Nothing helps as much as a 
example, 

Heinz Me* 

asssft 


Where death lies in 

wait at the end 


rtf way .along Life’s course, I 
found myself within a chirk forest, 
fctrue path was lost.” 
ta words can be found in Dante's 
Option of hell in his Divina Com- 
k 

iin Wenders chose tins melancholy 
k as the motto for his latest film 
t Stand der Dinge (The State of 
faro), and the quotation indeed cap- 
s the state of mind. of both Wen- 
s’ fictitious hero and of the artist 
oders himself. 

finders, born in 1945, has made a 
icfor himself in Germany and else- 
Tt by producing films like Fatsche 
(Fqlse Moves), Im Lauf der 
i(Kings of the Road) and Der ainc- 
mhe Freund (The American 
nil). His films, with their very sub- 
ire view of the world, revealed such 
elirjf of this artistic craft that Fran- 
Fwd Coppola, director of The God- 
Sff, brought Wenders over to Anteri- 
or was 1 where Wenders filmed 
mil, a carefully thought-through 
So production, which Wenders took 
ftlo complete in an atmosphere 
W the creative freedom of Euro- 
e«iulc films. 

Way Wenders says lie Is proud of 
an emotionless, sterile copy 
to type of film referred to in the 
of cinema history as "Holly- 
Aft Black Scries". 

krids, however, that the script- 
jjtos got too much say in America, 
« means that spontaneity suffers, 
l^ng- befog so munipulutcd in the 
Priory stages to ensure a smooth 

Bug. 

to film business in the United 
*Mad this is nothing new, really is 
In reality Wenders’ stay in 
must have been more labo- 
“ibaihe admits* 

^nperiences he made there must 
2*1 him to such a degree that 
wod der Dinge represents a kind 
tfUKrapy, • . • , 

^ Bi |ly Wilder’s Sunset Boulevard 
H^oia Truffaut’s La Nuit Ameri- 
. "finders shows us the film In the 
^idc view of the industry of 

Jjiristesse of the subject-matter, 

tpjli ntls comparison 

rilini’s 8l/2 t that apotheosis of 

**8’ film is set on the coast of 
! n . a forlorn and rotting hotel, 

. being gradually destroyed by 
ilfrvf l ? rms ' Just as Hammett is a 
i to ^ an<1 ed down classics, the 
bE? ? hown in Her Stand der 
t0 rema ^ c a Him by Al- 
T^produced in the fifties. The 
k n £ s rous Man alive. 

.r^ted • milieu leaves no 
l fil 10 *hfl depressive basis mood 

. 0 r a t 5r ' isadermit! link bw - 

^ ward appears nee and inner 

t0 bc S in with purely 
uXl ncrea,in g*y illustrates the 
K. . c ” es * , id the state of produc- 


After two weeks filming the team 
runs out of money and film. 

They all have to wait for Gordon, the 
producer, who flew back to Los Angeles 
right at the start of filming and prom- 
ised to return with more money and ma- 
terial. i 

Prevented from constructing their fic- 
titious world, the camera man, the 
scriptwriter^ the head of production, 
the script girl and -the director have to 
face up to the fiction of their own exis- 
tence, must tornent themselves ■ with 
their fears and illusions. ’ 

“Life is colour, but black-and-white 
is more realistic", we hear, and indeed 
Der Stand der Dinge bears all the 
marks of a story from the realm of sha- 
dows, and this not just because death 
lies waiting at the end of the film. 

Wenders’ film is a vote against the 
computer film, large productions like 
Poltergeist or The Hunters of Hidden 
Treasure, where the effects, the pictures 
und characters are mixed according to 
the instructions of a data memory bank. 

Wim Wenders denies any similarities 
to his own biography, yet the emotiona- 
lism of this film can only be explained 
by personal involvement. 

Nevertheless the jury decided to the 
iiwurd the Golden Lion to Wim Wen- 
ders. This decision runs against festival 
custom in ns much as last year another 
German Film, u Die bleieme Zeir" (T\\z 
Leaden Age) received the first prize. 

• Considering tha faut that .Fassbin- 
der’s Quercl/e was the only film regar- 
ded ns nn alternative Tor the Lion, this 
is indeed an unprecedented triumph for 
German cinemu. 

Marcel Cnmfe. one of the members of 
the jury, shurply criticised giving the 
award to Wenders. 

in his opinion, Fassbinder’s film will 
he the only one to go into cincmutogra- 
fic history, although in the end Wenders 
was the winner. 

One of the reasons for his victory is 
undoubtedly the fact that (he main jury 
at this 50th film festival in Venice was 
exclusively maeje up. of directors; and 
the vote for this elegiac, melancholy 
film, which reflects the crisis of the film 
industry, could be seen as an indicator 
of the film-makers’ frame or thind. 

Admittedly, the award Cotild have 




■ fit ter v* 1 -v- * . 
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Making a. film vylthln a film . . . Sqm Fuller (left) as yetbran cameraman and Patrick 
Bay chau, aa the German director jn ’Der Stand der Diqge’. (Photoi riimvcriag der ^utor^n) 
been , given to Eric Rohmer's 1 film ‘ . 


Beau Manage. 

This cheerful, extremely amusing and 
'most intelligent film, however, does not 
■fit in with the present general mood of 
findingpleasurein pessimism.; : 

The> film must be ■ assigned to the 
well-worn genre of stories built -up 
around relationships, its appeal results 
from its attempt to turn convention and 
rituals upside down. . ■ . .- 
- The. tragi-comical heroine in Roh- 
mer's film is< called Sabine, an art stu- 
dent living in Le Mans. 

Out of the blue she breaks' off iher rje- 
lationship .with a married man and'be- 
gins her search tor legalised together- 
ness. ...... 

i < Very soon her eye is caught by a 
lawyer^ and the wooing commences, 
marked by a comical touch since Roh- 
. >nor„cgjiapletcly reverses the roles of the 
sexes .- 1 • -v i. . r,.h .... ■ 

■ At 'Sabincls birthday, . for example, 
■ she. sullenly takes note of the birthday 
greetings, her "beloved" keeps her wait- 
ing, (hen he arrives, more out of duty 
than inclination, and is totally surprised 
at lhb 1 familiarity' with which he. is 
greeted; the only thing missing is the 
dowry.' ■ ‘ < *>■ • ■ 

With a tot of cohxIHg Sabine lures 
him into her rdonV; there's a close-up of 
her hand oritlie door-knob.- 1 1 : " 1 '• 

1 Tho dbor closes and the whole re- 
pertoire of 1 /utott unimaginative seduc- 
tiVe'chahns Is li’nfblded — b^ a’ woman. 
'To begin with'she'dnttoes hlm onto 
the bed', but this gentleman' is hot inte- 
rested in the benevolence of the situa- 
tion. She 'theii TeSti' hef head lightly on 
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A Third Reich 
flashback to 


Benny Qofdbach (Jack Qeula) 


and little friend In ’Regentropfeh'. t- ■ : i • 

• ! •. .'i f :, (Phoid:Eftd.t : am) 


T he importance of cinema to .recall 
the fate of. Jews during the Third 
Reich is not : in doubt.! , 

But many attempts to took critically 
: at the past do not fully use the possibili- 
ties of artistio presentation. 

The more "realistic" such a pietdriai 
presentation or the atrocities and vio- 
lence is, the greater the discrepancy." 

Ostracism, persecution, concentration 
camps, torture and murder:. many films 
go to extremes in their reappraisal, and 
yet they Come nbwhere near (he truth of 
the problem. ^ ‘ : ' ! 

Rcgehtropfen (Raindrops) by J Mi- 
chael Hoffmann and Harry Raynion, on 
J i h 9 other hfand, put an important point 
into concrete terms: the aspect of not 
understanding, or to be more correct, 

thc innbiliiy fully to comprehend- 

Events after 1933 are pjeen through 
the eyes of a child, little Benny Gold- 
bach (Jack Geula). 

Denny lives with his parents (Elfricde 
Irrall, Walter Renneisen) in a small 
town In the HunsrOck area of 
Rhein land- Palatinate, tptaljy integrated 
into the community. 

■if- The fact that; his mother switches off 
the. r^dio when she hearsi her son 
humming. a melody which i. is being 
.played more and mpre often doesn’t bo- 
ther him t . Not yet anyway. ■ i : 

Soon afterwards he is. not allowed to 
•pipy, with,, the other children in .the 
sdjool yard, and. , he . .sees .. uniformed 
police, standing in front of bis, parents' 
fihop r The family, has to do its. shopping 
in the next village. .. |.. . 

. , Wherever he goes,, Benny . . hea rs , the 
word: :V(/rferturt.”(Jewish. laddy)., He has 
only just; learnt to come, to terms with 
being a Jew apd now he, finds out that 
ibe -is ito .b^ i pvmshed; just,; because, he 
is one. .1 , ,, u \ 

Now, things, do start to bother, him 
.and he. would Jike to be able. to under- 
stand .what ,Js happening, - His parents 
react, nervously) to his probjng - ques- 
tions, not so much because of fear; but 
because they :know no answers , them-: 
selves-, : 1 1* ;■■■ ... .» • . r 

■= In 393 5. they decide ,toi emigre to to 
America. Up until the issulng ; tof ; ,ihe 
visa. they stay, ia Cotggne t in. the anony- 
miiy ,of a big city, living in ; a Jewish 
guesthouse.. 

, At long last they, get, their yearned for 
■ • •<' -Continued on pagrt 13 
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BEHAVIOUR 


Deepest of human secrets revealed 
by the dirty singlet test 


■ • ji ’ 
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T he stinky cotton -singlet smelling 
test has enabled researchers to find 
out something more about the role of 
human sense of smell in personaE rela- 
tions. 

Researchers in Seewiesen used Ger- 
man, Italian and Japanese couples to 
see how they reacted when confronted 
with someone else's dirty singlet, and if 
in fact they could recognise the odour 
as belonging to them or someone else. 

Drs Mergrel Schleidt and Barbara 
Hold of the Research Centre for Hu- 
man Ethology or the Max. Planck insti- 
tute for' Behavioural' Psychology found 
that the nose knows and that its role in 
person-to-person relations is greater 
than generally assumed, 

First, tiie smells had to be made. This 
was done by getting each person to 
sleep seven successive nights in the 
same singlet, specially issued for the oc- 
casion. 

This was done three times with three 
’separate sets of singlets under slightly 
varying conditions. After each seven- 
day sweaty preliihiuary, the smelling 
tests took place. 

' : In the first test; odourless soap and 
no perfumes :-or: deodorants were 
allowed. . . 

. In the second and third tests, the par- 
ticipants could use which ever they 
wanted of the bathroom resources 
knowp in finer circles as toiletries. 

The singlets were presented for smell- 
-Mn£-afte^«>aoli-Bevbn-day period. Bach 
person In the first two tests had to first 
see if he or sf^e could recognise his or 
her own personal aroma. 

Then he or she had to pick out the 
wife's/husband's wttllT. All singlets 
then had to be classified into male and 
female smells. 



. j • 

•Ml: ' ; 
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. The last duty was to establish whe- 
ther the various smells were pleasant. 

:;:i 

i '!' :]>, 

Death waits 

; ■'••!! •••:>' !i j 
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Continued from page 11 
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his strong shoulder, which causes him 
to act confused, rather Unwilllng'to be 
pushed Like this, and finally to steal out 
of the house. But there seems to be no 
end to his suffering, for Sabine keeps 
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1 TTiere is: a shot of Sabine walking 
down a boulevard in -Paris approaching 
a telephone 1 box and the audience al- 
ready knows who is to Be called up; the 
reluctant husband-to-be. 

Yet agaln : Rohmer creates the laugh- 
ter born . of the > audience's foreknow- 
ledge. We' then see trains rushing in one 
or another direction, optically cutting 
short SabiheV hectic attempts to reach 
her goal. . 

■ -Sabine Is a young lady with 1 some ob- 
viqus ’good’ points, which keeps the film 
in balance artd- prevents unappropriate 
feelings of pleasure at heir misfortune or 
of pity. - 1 

■■ • Let Beau M adage could also be called 
a film about the state of affairs, as the 
fact that this material is enough for a 
comedy shows that not all : that much 
has changed 1 between men and women; 

• H was one of the climaxes at Venice. 

Michael Sch warzo 

f Frankfurter Allgerrieihe Zallung 
, fiOr Pegtachlsnd, IQ September 1982) 


unpleasant, or whether the sniffer had 
no strong feelings on the matter. 

Now for the scoreboard; 

The national performances of the 
Germans, Japanese and Italians were 
pretty much the same when it came to 
recognising their own smell and being 
able to tell the differences between the 
way a woman reeks and the way a man 
docs. 

About a third identified their own 
and their partners' singlets. 

In each of the three tests, though, 
singlets were often wrongly smellcd-out 
as belonging to the wife when in fact, 
the smell was the husbands. And the re- 
verse. But at least the smell was all in 
the family. 

Where there was no free-choice of 
soap about a third accurately nosed out 
the difference between make and fema- 
le smells. In the free-choice section, this 
capacity to tell fell sharply away. 

The tendency of artificial smells to 
cloak the sex differences also had an ef- 
fect on the emotional reactions. 

In the test series with the uniform toi- 
letries, male and female smells were as- 
sessed differently: both sexes more fre- 
quently classified the female smell as 
"pleasant** and Its male counterpart as 
"unpleasant". 

Most of women classified their own 
smell as "pleasant” while most of the 
men regarded their own smell as 
"unpleasant". • 

These assessments had nothing to do 
with whether a test person could actual- 
ly differentiate between male and fema- 
le Bmells. This means that the emotional 


P sychiatry in Germany has not Im- 
proved despite the fact that plans 
for improvement had been drawn up, 
says a Munich doctor. 

Jochen Stork, head of a psychiatric 
clinic at Munich's teohnical university, 
said what improvements had been made 
were mostly due to privato efforts. 

Stork told a meeting that none of the 
improvements put forward in a major 
report seven yearn, ago had been carried 
qul 

Despite various .blueprints, for the re- 
orientation and structural. improvement 
of psychiatric care, Germany has fallen 
even further behind other countries. 

Stork called for a community-orien- 
ted outpatient and semi-outpatient type 
of child and youth psychiatry which has 
gained in importance over inpatient ca- 
re. 

Semi-outpatient facilities were a ne- 
cessary alternative to the traditional 
psychiatric hospital and the number of 
beds should be reduced. 

- He conceded that inpatient facilities 
are st|ll necessary for severe cates, 
though they should be restructured. 

: This demand results from Stork's ex- 
perience since the opening of hla clinic 
five years ago. , . 

It practises a community-oriented ap- 
proach to child and youth psychiatry 
(hat Is modelled on the Centre Alfred 
Binet In Paris where Stork worked for 
five years. 

Qne of the main principles of this 
new psychiatry is that the patient must 
not be viewed as an Isolated entity but 
as part of his environment, . ; ■ t,- 

- The viewithat the hospitalisation of 


Olt>S 


children and juvenficq suffering from 
psychiatric disorders offsets the negati- 
ve effects, of the family is now regarded 
as obsolete. . 

Apart from extreme cases, Stork said, 
"a bad ; family is still better than no fa- 
mily at all." 

Particularly the small child with all 
its conflicting emotions has its roots in 
tjie family and any hospitalisation is 
traumatic. 

The cdmmUhHy-oriented approach 
goes hand-in-hand with the change in 
the psychotherapeutic process whose 
emphasis rests on the patient's indivi- 
dual and subjective experience. 

The decisive thing here is for the psy- 
chiatrist to deal with the patient on a 
person-to-person basis. Ho must not 
only listen to illogicalities but must iq 
fact absorb them, thus helping the 
patient to bring order into his chaos. 

Stork warned of the danger, of per- 
mitting psychiatry to be governed by 
ideology.cn psychotherapeutic methods 
and criticised the confusingly large 
number of therapeutic approaches, 

■ He tejpned psychoanalysis, on which 
nls concept rests, a common point of re- 
ference in the terminological confusion 
of today. 

IvThe reason Is that after a develop- 
ment extending over more than 80 years 
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also considers body odour as off. 
ing. As a result, it is even more* 
than sex. You don’t talk abour. 


HEALTH 


classification in terms of "pleasant", 
“unpleasant" or “indifferent" reflects a 
more keen differentiation between i the 
sexes than the verbal classification as 
male and female. 

In the series where everybody could 
use his own toiletries, the differences 
between the sexes was less, Both males 
and females classified male and female 
smells as predominantly "pleasant" and 
in some cases the reaction was 
"indifferent". 

Cultural differences played u role in 
the emotional reaction ("pleasant", "un- 
pleasant") on two points, 

The majority of the Italian (and even 
more so the Japanese) women thought 1 
their spouse's smell was "unpleasant" 
— as opposed to the German women 
who found it "pleasant". • 

The Japanese as a whole found more 
of the smells “unpleasant" then 
"pleasant" compared with their German 
and Italian counterparts. 

. Explains Dr Hold; "The first diffe- 
rence is probably due to the roles of 
man and woman in a specific culture. 
In Germany, more marriages are ente- 
red into out of genuine love rather than 
for social, family or economic reasons. 
This is not so in Japan and, to some ex- 
tent, in Italy as well. 

"Another element here is the fact tlint 
the Japanese are generally more disap- 
proving of smells than Europeans. This 
has to .do with their highly developed 
cleanliness, their culture end their pro- 
nounced drive to suppress any type of 
body odour." 

Of course, the Western civilisation 


Changes urged 
in methods 


cover up. ^ 

Dr Hold says this is one of 
sons why the role of the sen«I 
in person-to-person relations W 
ignored. 

The role of the nose Is rather U 
spicuous. Unlike visual end 
signals such ns racial expressions,! 
res and manner and tone of 1 
which are consciously perceived! 
terpreted, odours affect our en 
directly, bypassing thought prow^ 


The strange threat of 
low blood pressure 


siannls such ns facial B " d * o# blood pressure (hypotonia) Is 
ref and 5 generally considered ap illness, 

res and manner and tone of 9 ' blood pressure. In some 
which are consciously peredvedu ^longs life expectancy. 

.. r P r *. k ° ° l * rS °A ect , our ea « Yellow blood pressure can cause a 
duectly, bypassing thought proc^ ^of disorders. It accounts for 

It is for this reason that (here! B |j per cent of a general practltio- 
rely an association between hq £ " t £ ntg# 

and smell. We find it very diffia J* is a big difference between the 
describo smells although we em* ^ nce of hypotonia itself and the 
ly instantly react and lota fibers of disorders it causes. But 
them, says Dr Schleidt. don't q U i t0 know j, ow hyp 0t0 . 

This "pre-longuage level" of 1 k ^ D uld be classified, 
perception became evident in thts ^j 5 hu prompted the medical jour- 
of smell tests where the emotion | Uedivnische Wochenschrtfl (Mu- 
sification of "pleasant", “unplen a) to devote a complete supplement 
and "indifferent" was more cleafy ttoiubject 
ded according to sex than the Istp ^1, ^ followed up by a series of 
oriented classification into malar (tires at the recent medical congress 
male. • gadsrohe. 

The findings of the two resend h was not until last year that an an- 


oriented classification into makei 
male. 

The findings of the two re$fw 
show beyond doubt that wecini 
our fellow man and dlfferenllik 
ween persons on the basis of 
smell, responding emotionally. 


is by W. Boschke of the Institute for 
kh and Systems Research, Kiel, 
I light on the socio-economic sign!- 
ice of hypotonia. 


Remarkably, man tries to WTt|1be results of the study came as a 


personal and sex-reiated smell vU 
sorts of artificial odours in the fed 
toiletries. 

Mun thus follows the general I 
towards conformism that Profeutr 
nftus Eibl-Eibesfeldt, the headrf 
Ethology Centre, describes w vji 
malic of our civilised mass sociely. 

Somewhut exaggerated: Theta! 
of persona! smells does tho swell 
nose us the uniform, unisex jwa* 
does to the eye. mtrfn 

■ (Pur TiigJisplegel, t 1 Squwta 


?ri$e even to Insiders. Because 
Mo cash is short, especially in the 
rthiedor, the study raises the ques- 
Nuto whether the cost of treating a 
sSlion that is largely seen as harm- 
see ^proportionate, 

Ik study shows that in 1979 alone 

6 270,000 Germans were forced Into 
retirement as the result of hypoto- 


ui ijciauiiui amelia uun iiiv »»» i_. . . j . . ... 

k “ ss iTssrar: 

dons to tho eye. M , lrh M Hntrorwork< 

• (PcrTngJMpitfgei.iisqjufltat Hypotonia led to the hospitalisation 
unwny patients as did diabetes or 
- ■ - ■ ft fractures, 

psychoanalysis hus absorbed*** ^ ^ ,wlw M ln 

rlety of therapy concepts and M . 

bit , for .light dljordor. and ^«ld|||v e5 arc harmless If they T . J 

What matter, m comma «k,pt within the regulated limits. Limit6Q IOOfl 
child and youth psychiatry uim emen t Issued by food experts. 

(e and close cooperation with slid fcUvljory committee or the lede- a Hd if I VAC 

stitutlons that have anythin! »# sifor rood legislation and food re- dUUlUYCS 

eltndrcn, .y I 1 * «ld people should not let alar- , . , » ,e 

This not only help to detect# SiputhTOoTn^ir food . ‘flOt hanillUl 

chtatnc cases In good tlme^e ^ of |ntec(|cldes nnrf )|u . llUl 

the institutions themselves 5 f 0Q( j .. . . hea |. h people were unable to adequately feed 

minded towards children with ptf sirc nol justified. themselves and to have a varied diet, 

trie problems. Experience »bo« B»y aj] C(1 0 _ n'liejciang ,t. 0 F 00 d Improvements have helped bring 
most children with such problem* | ^ Administration the media about 8 Ion 8er life expectancy by elimi* 
reported to the hospital by thttffc ^ organisations and business natln 8 food-related health hazards such 
The all-important Initial ^ as lead poisoning, trichinosis and intes- 

the parents is made by an ideonthe food issue In^ eCt,ons in infants, 

social worker who, together Ike researchers do not deny the risk Today's scientific achievements, food 

psychiatrists, a psychologist a*, ln ^ foodg Bul { hey atre8S technology, strict food laws, state con- 

therapeutic staff members, «*■ risb ha^ always exUtod *^ls and - not least - the care By 
the unit. being known Todav we are fo °^ manufacturers and dealers have 

The parents play a paramof^ ft of ih cm and clntherefore ore- ensured a high degree of safety and 


spas were prescribed for hyptoma suffe- 
rers as for those suffering from cirrhosis 
of the liver. 

It obvious that low blood pressure ac- 
counts for a high proprtion of health 
costs. 

The question. Is: is the cost justified, 
in view of the fact that the low blood 
pressure syndrome does not even have a 
name as yet? 

The diagnostic uncertainties are high- 
lighted by the many terms (probably 
more than 10) that are used in describ- 
ing the syndrome. The terminology ran- 
ges from "hypotonio . circulation 
disorder" via "orthostatic dysregulation" 
to the "German disease". 

The diagnostic problems are not least 
due to the fact that it is impossible in 
individual cases to establish whether 
hypotonia has caused a disorder or 
whether it is the only recognisable and 
measurable thing to go by. 

It is also frequently impossible to say 
whether hypotonia involves health risks 
and if so, which. 

There are no generally accepted crite- 
ria that would permit a clear hypotonia 
diagnosis, making it possible to diffe- 
rentiate between various types of tho 
disorder. 

The only point of general agreement 
is that measuring the blood pressure of 
a sitting patient Is not enough for a 
clear diagnosis. 

Since the role hypotonia plays in va- 
rious specialised fields of medioine dif- 
fers widely it is not only necessary to 
arrive at a reliable diagnosis but also to 
evolve more efficient therapies for the 
root of the disorder. 

Most low blood pressure sufferers see 
& genera! practitioner first. But the dccl- 


The parents play a paramo^" 
the subsequent psychoan&u* 
Swiss psychoanalyst Roseman® 
Glanz told the meetings. 

The experience of the pad J 1 . 
shows the need for the earliest 
detection and treatment * 
with psychiatric disorders. ■ 


i n! Wem and s* n therefore pre- 
thanks to new methods of 
v 81 welysis and toxicological re- 


d“ "nd d 51^^" wSTir^t 

children show severe psychiatric while a wronj diet can 

ders once they are examined. ,|h 
But too much psychiatric 1 stresses that its state- 

chotherapeulic activism creat a.^ r^ jnued with full awareness of 
presslon in the family that thejn«W«iiUty to the public, 
warn to interfere in its most Was signed by each of 

sphere and make it based on Individual prac- 


quality. 

The researchers admit that there arq 
violations. But it Is as impossible to pre- 
vent crimes in the food sector as in any 
other walk of life. 

Today’s Industrial production me- 
thods for canned and deep-frozen foods 
ensure the least possible loss of vita* 
mins — much more so than a housewife 

could achieve, . 

High temperature and very short 
heating is beyond household facilities, 
This method ensures the. least possible 
loss of nutrients. Improves the durabili- 


want to interfere in its ^document Was signed by each of loss of nutrients. Improves the durabih- 

sphere and make it sdap 1 ^ w /mS™ based on Individual prac- ty of sensitive foodstuffs and P ro J' ,da ® 
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slon on treatment frequently rests with 
a gynaecologist because 30 per cent of 
hypotonia patients are pregnant wom- 
en. Of these, 0.3 per cent are risk cases 
because low blood pressure endangers 
the oxygen supply to the foetus. 

Another specialised field of medicine 
that frequently deals with low blood 
pressure is neurology. 

Research by M. Mitchenson, an En- 
glishman, shows that hypotonia can 
lead to symptoms resembling a stroke 
more frequently than has generally been 
assumed. 

There is also a relatively high inci- 
dence of low blood pressure In children 
— something that has been overlooked 
up to now. 

Ignoring hypotonia In children can 
trigger a sequence of misunderstandings 
that can have a great bearing on the de- 
velopment of a child's personality, says 
Professor Bodo-Knut JQngst of Mainz. 
It also plays a role in psychosomatic di- 
seases. 

Although doctors still do not know 
which is cause and which is effect, they 
have observed that low blood pressure 
and psycho-vegetative disorders up to 
and including depression frequently go 
hand in hand. 

It is also, possible thgt low blood 
pressure can cause cardiovascular dis- 
orders and psychological instability. 
Bays Professor Friedrich Hosmann of 
Bamberg. 

. Hypotonia is thus a many-layered 
problem. What matters now is to learn 
to differentiate between high-risk and 
no-risk forms of the disorder. 

The medical profession wifi not only 
have to improve its diagnosis of hypoto- 
nia in individual cases hut will also 
have to deal with the disorder In eco- 
nomic terms. 

, What matters, is to gain more aware- 
ness of the significance qf, the- problem 
on the one hand and, on the other, to 
Intensify research work leading to better 
diagnostic methods and improve treat- 

* n ® n k Angela Heck 

(Die Welt, 4 September 1982) 


life. They make it possible to transport 
food ovor long distances without It 
spoiling. * 1 

Many additives are natural food 
substances and all are subject to strict 
controls. 

The committee says it is wrong and 
misleading . to speak 1 of them as 
'^chemistry in the cooking pot.” i • 

Without these additives it would be 
impossible to supply varied, tasty and 
reliable food. 

Without additives especially pre- 
servatives there would be a health 
risk. 

Commenting on heavy metals such as 
lead, cadmium and meroury, the state- 
ment says tht they are naturally part of 
all organisms. ; " 1 " ; : 

Additional heavy metals find their 
way Into food through pollution. - 
- But these elements in today's .fobd 
are not such as to give rise to concent, 
They have not reached danger levels. 

Pestloldes and chemical fertiliien are 
here to stay, the statement' says. But 
they must be controlled. ' ■ ' •• • 

• The public must understand that nu- 
tritives taken out of the soli by plant life 
must be replaced. Anybody who Wanted 
to farm without pesticides and artificial 
fertilisers would have to put tip With re- 
duced yields and food shortages. 

Comparative analyses 'show that 
there is no difference in nutritional va- 
lue and health between conventional 
and health food. !l 

■ (Frankfurter Allgemelne Zdtung 
/ ! f&r Deiiucliland, I > September 1982) 


Drive against 


cancer 


T he German Cancer Fund has laun- 
ched an information drive for 
schoolchildren: 10,000 copies of a 97- 
page information booklet have been is- 
sued to teachers. ' 

"Despite 'growing health conscious- 
ness, systematic health education at 
school is still ' neglected in ' this 
country," writes Cancer Fund Chairman 
Dr Mildred Scheel in her introduction. 

She stresses that it is teachers who 
have always emphasised that personal 
habits such as smoking, prejudices, And 
fears of specific diseases along With ba- 
sic attitudes towards one's owh health 
are acquired at school. ■ 

The booklet aims at making children 
aware of health. 1 

If the drive achieves its objective, pr 
Scheel hopes, the attitude towards can- 
cer prevention and early diagnosis will 
become less inhibited and checkups will 
be taken for granted. 

The booklet Is intended as a practical 
information source for teachers and la 
meant to help their instruction on the 
subject. 

The whole programme, seven lessons, 
can be made part of the regular curricu- 
lum. 

One of the alms is to prevent cigar- 
ette smoking. Two chapters are. devoted 
to cigarette smoking and liing cancer. 
(Kfllnar Siadt-Anzeiger. 1 September 1982) 


Continued from page 11 

appointment at the American consulate. 
But they are turned down because the 
father falls.to obtain a health certificate 
oft account pf alleged hidden tuberculo- 
sis. ‘j 

The film almost exclusively centre? 
op the family Itself. The camera (J Urged 
Grundmann) moves to and ffo between 
what the boy sees and what his reac- 
tlonsare. 

Laughter and being serious, curiosity 
and speeohlqssness. 

The camera Is the inconspicuous, si- 
lent observer, which never leaves the 
immediate surroundings of Benny and 
his parents, thus moulding, the audi- 
ence's experience with, the experiences 
of these three characters. 

Wc do not witness spectacular acts. of 
violence against the Jews In this film (a 
stone is thrown once against a window). 

The activities of the Nazis, who are 
busy issuing new decrees against the 
Jews, are left out, and are reflected in 
the changes whloh quietly and unrelen- 
tingly creep Into Jewish everyday life in 
the form of fear and uncertainty. 

The Isolation, from the test of the 
(normal) world becomes greater and 
greater and is soon to be replaced by 
narrow, locked rooms; < > - 

In an effort to flee form the general 
quarreling in the guest-house and the 
sudden rows between his pa rents. 

■Benny seeks refuge in the world of 
the cinema, but la does not take long 
before the pictures shown here are very 
similar to those 'outside 1 ; ; 

■The production as a whole although 
not forcing Itself upon the: audience 
contains: very impressive scenes, which 
are void of emotiveness; sentimentality 
and melancholy, tall of warmth, indeed 
cheerfixlness.' " ' *'• 

- The good thing about this film Is that 
the characters are not used to describe a 
certain period in tlmoj buMhls ^period 
serves to Illustrate people. 1 ' ‘ 

«. ‘ .5 ■- ■ ■ Angelika Kaps 

(DorTagcupfogel' >0 Seplember 1982) 
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MODERN LIVING 


Bags of money from all 
over the world 


A lbert Pick, 60, or Munich has the 
world's largest collection of bank 
note?. After 52 years of patient collect- 
ing, he now has 270,000 notes from all 
over. the world. 

Pick's hob by 4 now his profession. In 
1 964, he sold his collection to Bayeri- 
sche Hypotjieken- und Wechselbank in 
Munich, who appointed him curator of 
his own collection. . 

■ .He not only has an international re- 
putation as an expert on paper money; 
jie-ty.plso Germany’s only acknowled- 
ged authority in this Held. 

.He ha$.,wriften many books, publi- 
shes catalogues and has been awarded 
•many decorations. 

. He. started .collecting wheti he was 
eight. But unlike his climates, he 
ispqm^d the cigarette cards, that were 
the, rage of the d^y and concentrated on 
inflation iponey. ' ‘ . 

He remained faithful to his hobby, 
palling every penny he could spare into 
his collection — and there was not 
much to spare at the end of the war and 
Jn the immediate post-war years. 

. Pick's determination to build up as 
comprehensive ..collection as possible 
was so strong that he asked his father to 
forward what money catalogues were 
still available to the Russian front so 
that he would not miss a single oppor- 
tunity. 

■ 'The bank that bought his collection 
was founded 1 in 1835 for the sole pur- 
porfe^bf- Isiiilng 1 paper money and re- 
mained so until the establishment of the 
Reichsbanfc in 1875. Its vaults not only 
hold all bank notes currently in circula- 
tion wbrid-wide but a vast collection of 
antique and other rare money. - ;| • 
This Includes the world’s oldeit bank 
npte, issued in China in the 14th centu- 
ry during the Ming dynasty. 

In those days, the penalty for forgers 
was rather drastic: “Anybody produc- 
ing or ci fail atihg forged notes is to be 
behehded. Ahd anybody who reports or 
aitdsts d forgirls tb be given a reword 
bP 250 taels of silver plus the entire pro- 
perty of the former.*’ The law did not 
state Whether this was to include the 
dud money! 1 

There are plenty of forgeHes in Pick’s 
collection. 1 


Napoleon, for instance, issued forged 
rouble notes during the 1807 Franco- 
Russian war. The only way forgery 
could be distinguished was by the 
signature: the real roubles carried a 
hand-written signature while the signa- 
ture in the forgeries was printed. 

Pick knows the history of many of his 
notes. For instance: one-rouble notes 
bearing the signature “Brut” were regar- 
ded as good luck talismans until 1917 
because cashier Brut killed himself, 
After the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776 the United States replaced 
the "colonial bills’’ of the 13 founder 


states by “continental bills’’. It was Ben- 
jamin Franklin who then coined the 
phrase “not worth a continental” which 
is still applied to worthless junk. 

Like all French colonies in North 
America, Louisiana's money was bilin- 
gual. The 10-dollar note of 1860 bore 
the word dix (French for ten). Hence 
the nickname “Dixieland”. 

But the most curious items of the col- 
lection are the emergency notes. These 
were printed on old transport tickets, 
postal checking account forms, sheets 
of stamps, lottery tickets, luncheon Vou- 
chers and commercial shares. 

Ptissneck in Thuringia in 1923 had 
leather money that could be used for 
shoe soles and heels. 

The newest item in Pick’s collection 
of emergency money is a sweet. Italian 
shopkeepers used it a few years ago in 
lieu of small change, which was In short 
supply. * •' ' 

Andrea Elser 

(NOrnberger Nachrichten. 4 September 1982) 


Restaurateur swops ladle for 
a Treasure Island shovel 


H erbert Echtfer, who owns a road- 
side restaurant in BaVdria, has an- 
nounced his intention to find a treasu- 
re trove in the Seychelles, an Indian 
Ocean island group. 

The alleged treasure, worth • about 
$ 200 m, is supposed to have been hid- 
den in the 18th century on Mahfc, the 
main island of the group of 89 islands 
some 2,(100 kilometres east of Mom- 
basa, Kenya. 

Echtler’s treasure hunting application 
is now under review by France Albert 
Rtn 6 ’a government in Seychelles. 

' The Bavarian treasure htinter says he 
has the information that will enable him 
to salvage the legendary La Buse treasu- 
re Of the French pirAte Oliver le Vas- 
■eur. • • 

The Seychelles authorities made it 
clear in the past that they had no doubt 
that the treasure exists. Observers aro 
confident that Ecluler's application will 
be approved. 

Together with ,an Englishman by the 
name of Taylor, le Vasseur In 1721 cap- 
tured the Portuguese vessel La Vierge 
da Cap carrying diamonds and . other 
costly cargo from the Far East. . 

Le Vasseur Was subsequently captur- 
ed and. publicly hanged on the French 
island of Reunion in the Indian Ocean. 

Asi the noose was put around his 
neck, he threw a. piece of paper to the 


" . i 

spectators, sayipg that it showed where 
his treasures were and that anyone who 
could decipher it was welcome to them. 

Nobody knows who got the paper 
and who now has it. But treasure hun- 
ters have been scouring the Seychelles 
coasts for ,more than 200 years. 

The Seychelles, on the sailing route 
between Africa and the Far East, was a 
favourite hideout for pirates in the 18th 
century. 

dpa 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 8 September 1982) 
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Was eralanet ilcfi In Deulsdiland? 

Wie slant Deulsdiland die Walt? 

AmwortoitBufdicic l-'rutfcniphi Ihncn WF. WVlX. 

Dcutschtafiili gniUc. Uberrcuiunalfl Tuna* und 
WiriMihinwciiuit#. 

Quo sa ptuia-t-il an Allemagns? 

Comment I'Ailemagne 
regarde-t-olte la monda? 

Vcju, iruuvuivr les reponve. j «r> uuvMiun* dun* 

OIL WfclT. lu UuuliJicn iillcnwud inilOpcmlum, 
Mipr jit^innal cl litununiuiiii-. 

O qua 4 qua mantaca nn 
Alamunha? 

Coma v4 a Afemanha o mundo? 
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Dili WLL1 « u tlurin intlcpciidcnii 1 . ntumn.il o 
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Ida, 70, piefe 
pockets with 
a kiss and hug 

I da, aged 70 and HambureU 
known pickpocket, has' just betjii 
t enced to two-ycars in prlsort'. 

She was charged with at least 19 
fences between 12 February | 9 Sfl 
23 June 1982. ^ 

Her method never varied. She 
costed elderly men, lured, then t 
house corridors and stairwells it 
she plied them with kisses and pid 
their pockets. . . . , 

Ida told the court that stealing & 
come easy to her because she sh 
wanted to go straight and lead am 
table life. . 

It just never worked. She had st» 
stealing when very young. Hal 
criminal record started in 19)0 ^ 
she was first sentenced to prison. ■ 

She lias spent most of hei^ life'tri 
bars. ’ ' 

The sentences did not make b«f 
up her trade. Instead, the time ht fe 
getting out of prison and starfej 
steql again got shorter and shorter, 

The very next day after b«ii| 
leased from prison on 11 Febn 
1980, she Biready had her next tin 
inside a house entrance. •* - 

The accused made a fijill confess 
in court, blaming, everything on htfi 
happy youth. * . . 

. (LUbacker Nachfichlcn, 9 Srpiratoj 


What Is happening In Qarmwy?. 
How does Germany Wow. His,, 
.world? 

Ycmj will And Die jns»cr« In iluw qUMhrthla 
, IMF WM.T.Ovinijfiy's mdcpcnUciu iwiiuiuUtirtH 
*hI Ainmtc iIjiI) ni'M.p.ipv'r. >■ 

Cho rasa sfa sucradondo In 
Germania? Com# vede 
la Gemianla U mondo? 

K»r»'>c “ Ull miicmii Id Innate In I ill! W1 IT. 
ilqgittigunolmllpapdcnic. wiHHimiaiilclij . j : 
(l«rawnw. u Uisllu tuilotule. ' 

4Qu6 surade en Alerrtanfa? 1 1 

iCAma vo Aleman la el mtmdo? , 

Iteldtl annuhirarj l.i awnittUdiiirt •> pjcjuiin 

an Ull; W| LT. U durm jlcnun lmJcpcn4<cnK. . , 
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JLibrary rejects offer from 
the voluiiteer colonel 






1 " 


A retired army officer has put the cat 
among the pigeons by offering to 
Work several hours a week, without pay 
in a ‘branch, of >the. city library. He wants 
to prevent. even mote libraries from 
closing., due. to, the, .city’s shortage of 

cash.. - : U1 •, 

r Lleulepftnt Colonel Ernst Noever, 65: 
“[ could well imagine. that rmnot,the 
.only pensioner who is prepared to work 
qoj ah' honorary basis.^ ■: 
i. But Cologne .personnel officer Lutz 
Tempel not happy about the offer. 

■ ‘‘Ii(&he;jny hat ofT io rII this sensoiof 
civic duty, but any voluntary, work on 
behalf qf iheicity causes, in soluble . pro- 
blems. ”-i. • t r .... r-- III • 

; n Despite the. (financial strain and ; the 
need to reduce,, city : services,; Tem pel 
sees no way in which he could possibly 
accept, such vol uqteer work.- , 


Several other pensioners have contac- 
ted Cplone) Noever. All want to help. 

This cpmps, as no surprise to .Sigurd 
Lphipann who heads a pensioner's or- 
ganisation in Cologne, 

“We icpow that there, are a great 
many, pensioners who, would still like to 
dp something useful,” says Lohmann. 

Dr Werner Boecker of the Standing 
Conference of To wn : Councils has come 
U P whh . a number of .reasons why spcji 
civic minded pensioners cannpt<be.u.sed 
in city. administrations. . . , 

. "Suppose Colonel Noever fails off 
one of the Ul?i^ry ladders? §ince the ( ci- 
tif!? are , liable for the actions of their 
sta^ wp would have tp carry not on|y 
l^i^nt r but .(bird party, insurance as 
Well." ; , 

He also points to another aspect: 
■*> < * ■■ Continued on page 15 
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hammy b «° in * ,hrough a bank 

fwtbety boom. Last year the num- 
r fl f holdups soared by over 50 per 

[tiring the first two quarters of 1982 
Urve maintained Us steep climb. 
Ministry of the Interior has now 
new regulations for banks and 
savings organisations, 
tnthe smallest branch offices, very 
j 0 ne-man operations must be 
with surveillance cameras, 
jj trouble is, however, the bank 
^rs have already learned to disgui- 
foinselves, making the photos use- 
iforidentlfication. 

Q at attempt to come to grips with 
Ration security experts from the 
jury of the Interior, the Bundeskri- 
jlamt (German Federal CID) and 
credit Institutions (joined together 
die “Central Credit Committee”) 
ediacussed now tactics. As the assis- 
ted of the Ministry of the Inte- 
Kort Fritz, put it: “We’ve got to get 
to being one step ahead of the 
ptwi." 

iiat) In 1977 showed just now ef- 
Mtbli proverbial step ahead can be 
i It comes to upsetting the bank 
«y business. 

ilk year the voluntarily accepted 
Ay measures, which envisaged 
s-proof glass for all counters, were 
add. The leading bank and savings 
k organisations recommended that 
tmemben install surveillance c&me- 
ifalch could then take photos at in- 
lb of a second in situations of dan- 

few months later almost 90 per cent 
dii banking halls had followed this 
wcndatlon. 

tallal bank robbers now had to 
b< on teeing their photo in all 
^apenon the day after the holdup. 
Ik deterrent effect of the cameras 
hBy surpassed all expectations. Ac- 
fiq to Kurt Fritz 1978 was tho 
of tho 'bank ladles’, with more 
I® wo women making uso of tho pis- 
■iking bank raids look like child's 
f. 

1978 and 1980 the number 
Jed robberies carried out in credit 
Jlons fell from 630 to 41 1. Howe- 
i* didn't lake the bank robbers long 


j Continued from page 14 

Hit employer who pays his staff 
•wy. In other words, the city adml- 
Jdon would have no right to give 
“toKtlons to unpaid helpers. 

jWng labour deals make it Impos- 
Jf ®opl 6 y anybody who Is not 
v - M rate. And this Includes 
W working for free, The only ex- 
JJ “Pplles to those who work less 
»» hours a week. 

Sl! vcn the b wnch of the city II- 
L*** Cojonel Noever wanted to 
jwwaiunemhuiiasUc. 

Jjjf" Berner Piewe; “For one 
j untrained laymen can never re- 
iftalned librarian, And, for an- 
more staff than we need 
J? . ,ev ?J 1 libraries had to shut 

!?. r 5 °«ckcr revealed the real rea- 
4oclsfon when he sai 4 l . 
^Jcepted the offer we would find! 
*** ln trouble with tbie unions and 
■^councils 

that nobody could 
f C L K ^ or . being" afraid that the 
riT^- manage with unpaid 

^BoS^ l,un,u 

{tfontZfaipermMnrt 
to ippisaibar i«» 
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■ CRIME 

New tricks to fight the 
bank robbery boom 


to develop new strategies to overcome 
the latest trap. 

They had already shown their ability 
to adjust during the early stages of the 
bullet-proof cashier booths. Instead of 
threatening the man behind the counter 
they took the customers hostage and 
thus blackmailed the bank staff to hand 
over the loot. 

This time it took them three years to 
get around the problem of the cameras. 

Suddenly, the criminal disguised 
right up to his parting became a com- 
mon sight. The photos taken during the 
holdup often proved useless. 

“If a bank robber is masked, the se- 
ries of photos taken during the crime 
can only help if they inform us of any 
characteristic movements the man may 
have”, says Kurt Fritz. 

Despite the diminishing value of the 
photos more and more bank robbers are 
playing it safe and force the bank staff 
to hand over the camera’s film. 

The only chance staff have of pre- 
venting this is if the cameras have been 
secretly built in, which is very rarely the 
case. 

The camera surveillance of banking 
halls reveals other weaknesses. During 
a bank robbery in a savings bank In . 
Frankftirt at the end of August, the 18th 
this year, despite a camera there was no 
photo: the camera was switched off 
during the raid. 

As in most German banks and sa- 
vings bonks the cameras are only trigge- 
red ofT via contact in critical or suspi- 
cious situations. In this 6 pecifio case 
this wasn't possible. 

Slip ups of this kind could be avoi- . 
ded by using video cameras for perma- 
nent observation. These had already 
been considered during the mid-seven- 


ties during discussions between the 
CID and the leading bank and savings 
bank organisations on preventative 
measures. 

Hidden video cameras were intended 
to relay the pictures on to monitors in 
the nearest police station. However, 
these plans fell through due to lack of 
cash. 

Video control installations with mo- 
nitors inside the bank buildings, howe- 
ver, are also beset with problems. In the 
words of Hans Beilstein, a police 
spokesman in the state of Hesse: “One 
camera alone cannot cover all the va- 
rious Comers of the hall. Two cameras' 
woujd be better.” 

The German Savings Banks and Giro 
Association (Bonn) and the Federal As- 
sociation of German Banks (Cologne) 
will be trying to influence their mem- 
bers accordingly. 

Financial considerations should not 
put an early end to such plans. In ex- 
treme cases it may.cost DM6,000 to in- 
stall one camera. 

Hesse police have further suggestions 
for Increasing the cffectivity of the ca- 
meras in the era qf masked robbers. 

Tho security experts suggest watching 
bank entrances. As Beilstein explains: 
“This is where most; bank robbers take 
off their masks before attempting to 
flee, since they cannot wear their dis- 
guise putsldo. In this split second they 
sh 9 Ujd be photographed." . . . 

Dr Horst Henneinann of the German 
Savings Banks and Giro Association, 
also sees we&k-polnts in this approach: 

“Criminals always plan these things 
carefully and take ,a look around. If 
they know there is a camera at the main. 


entrance they run off out of the back 
door." 

One of the security recommendations ! 
by the Ministry of the Interior Is toi 
lower the amounts of money available ; 
at any one time (recommended figure ^ 
for small branches: DM50,000). 1 

According to the banks' leading orgd- ■ 
nisations all credit institutions have ta- i 
ken heed of this advice. The Ministry of 
the Interior has welcomed this reaction. . 

Kurt Fritz states: “Ignoring the spec- , 
tacutar individual cases, the average' 
amount of money lost has dropped' 
considerably", from an estimated; 
DM40,000 to DM25,000. 

The Ministry’s security experts and 
the banks' leading organisations agree : 
that the only way to successfully com- 
bat the new bank robbery boom is to 
develop new strategies. 

One of the new methods being dis- 
cussed is to introduce safes which only 
allow a limited amount of money to be 
withdrawn within a given period (for, 
example, DM5,000 every quarter of an 
hour). 

Customers wishing to withdraw more 
money must apply for the amount be-; 
forehand to avoid a long waiting 
period. The bank robbers, however, are' 
really faced with a problem, since nei- 
ther the cashier nor the rest of the 
bank’s staff can influence the timing 
mechanism. One big initial problem is 
seen in the fact that to begin with the 
bank robbers are not likely to believe 
this ’story* and may become violent 

There is only one way of preventing 
this. More information must be made 
publlo on bank security, which would 
represent deviating from the secretive 
course pursued up to now. 

Fritz underlines the importance of 
6 uch a change in approach: “Openness, 
is needed instead of secrecy. These new 
security devices, which must como 
sooner or later, must become as well 
known as the cameras. Only then can 
we avoid endangering human 
lives." 

Walter Gutermuth 
(Stultgarlcr Zeltung, 23 September 1982) 
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O rganised crime along Mafia lines 
have become a feature lii Germany 
iver the past ten yean. 

Mafia was often viewed as an emo- 
Ive word and the existence of such me- 
hods dismissed as exaggeration. . 
Those dealing with crime have a 
lightly different opinion. The Initial 
ears of calling a spade a spade have 
;radually disappeared, a fact pointed 
»ut by the Director of the State Crime 
)ffice of North-Rhlne Westphalia in 
JOsseldorf, Hans- Werner Hamacher. 

Politicians and crime experts no 
onger dispute the existence of organ!- 
ed crime in Geiynaijy, although there is 
io general agreement on the definition 
>f the concept itself. .. 

Very often more time Is spent oq such 
reripheral discussions than on working 
>ut effective measures to fight this 
powthofseriou^drime. ■ 

The situation in the Wuppertal, one 
3 f Germany's coat-mlnlng areas.uqder- 
iines the need for aetion. -The public 
prosecutor there, JQra BrnSlmiM^hM: 
made a name for himself sinre 197^ 
cause of hfs tough Ijne against Itjetied 
wd Yugoslavian gangs. ; ■; 

During the p»*t two; and a'haJf years 

Slone I67 memberi of organised^ng^ 

Wve, been sentenced to a total, of ^249.- 
rears jmprisbndieiit in Ms Area. ... ; y j 
•Three quarters of those sentenced are ! 
Italians. The other*' are VujfOilavs, 
Ikirks and Oefaanfc wbq, are ,mr 
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creasingly dubbing together with forei-' 
gners in crime. 

Foreigners often travel to Gennany 
from their native country just to commit 
an offence. •: •. 'J - :•> 

Bachmann always has about 70 all- 
eged members of strictly organised 
gangs in detention. 

These gangs murder 8 nd steal; they 
get their money from gambling, prosti- 
tution, asking for protection money and . 
illegally dealing in labour. 

Bachmann sums up the range of 
crime: “The whole spectrum of serious 
crime”. An ever-increasing number of 
criminals are specialising in organised 
economic crime, such as the Illegal hir- 
ing out of labour. lf ,.:v 
According to the Minister of Justice 
in North-Rhine Westphalia^ Trige Doit- 
nepp, the years after 1977 have, expe- 
rienced a boom. " '. ' ' ! 

If the tradition*! forms of organised 
crime and its connections with the more 
refined forms of economic crime are to 
be oqmbBtted, . .new methods- must be 
employed . to fight against' the ‘interha- 
tiopallyiRperatina gangs, 


Both Hamacher and the leading 
public prosecutor in Wuppertal, Alfred 
SpieG, demand the centralisation of 
data on clues and offenders. 

This is to be done by using data pro- 
cessing as was done during efforts to 
track down terrorists. The CID has now 
passed the planning stages, says Hama- 
cher. It has been generally accepted 
that information must be concentrated 
in one place. 

How to organise the implementation 
of such anti-crime measures, whether 
centrally or decentraliy, is still not deci- 
ded on. 

, A decision may depend on the cir- 
cumstances In each case. The ultimate 
objective ought to be cooperation 
Within the European Community. In 
their fields Bachmann and Splefi main- 
tain Thai the limits to what Is possible 
have been reached. ; . 

. They claim that without more person? 
,nel and ^without comprehensive data re- 
lating to the whole; of Germany they 
will not be able to come, to terms With 
‘ the crime phenomenon In the long run. j 

They are of course implying that gang 
crime hhs only become so appgrept in 
' Wuppertal as 4 result of the particular 
' crime-fighting efforts in this area. 

If the same methods were employed 
tin other conurbations the teal threat 
posed by organised crime Would be uhr 
I convered. .j dpa : 
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